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Che Little Nation 















Havinc no gift of strategy, no arms, 

No secret weapon and no walled defense, 

| shall become a citizen of Love, 

That little nation with the blood-stained sod 

Where even the slain have power, the only country 
That sends forth an ambassador to God. 


Renouncing self and crying out to evil 
To end its wars, | seek a land that lies 


All unprotected like a sleeping child, | 
Nor is my journey reckless and unwise. | 
Who doubts that Love has an effective weapon 
May meet with a surprise. | 


—Jessica Powers. 
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KEYNOTES 


“Design for a Commitment’’ seems introductory to another major contti- 
bution from the Overstreets. In this provocative article, aiming to provoke 
thought that will actualize, the Overstreets deplore the complacency that has 
characterized America and the rest of the Western world far too long where 
Communism is concerned. They make the plea that every individual explore 
and come to know the insidious doctrine of Communism of the Russian brand, 
to realize the barren ideology upon which it is built and the false promises by 
which it thrives. And knowing this, that each one realize as incumbent upon 
him the responsibility of putting his finger in the dike to stem the flood of 
evil that else will engulf this world. It is knowing the truth and acting in 
the light of this truth that will keep us free. 





“Some Implications of Sociology for Community Organization” by Josepa 
S. Himes suggests how the gap between sociological theory and its implied func- 
tion in social living may be bridged. There is need for emphasis on how social 
science, as every other science, has secondary significance only if it does not 
make an impact on society by suggesting areas of application and even, perhaps, 
procedures of implementation. Dr. Himes shows that a relationship of reciproc- 
ity exists between the theory and its application or implementation, each in turn 
clarifying or strengthening the other. He illustrates the thesis of his article by 
a community project in his professional locale. 





“Social Stratification and the Educative Process’ by Howard H. Long pre- 
sents in abbreviated form argument and evidence that caste and class and race, 
frequently justified as the raison d’etre of prejudice and discrimination, have 
really no scientific basis as such; being only figments of distorted mental view 
and causative of much social injustice wherever practiced, affecting negatively 
the basic human institutions, the community and its educational agencies. 





Eureal G. Jackson, author of ‘The Impact of Environment on Racial 
Achievement,” deploring the many half-truths enunciated in support of the ra- 
cial inferiority of the Negro, presents “documented” evidence to offset these 
claims, and challenges the reader to search for “the whole truth.” 





Our contributing editor, Hugh H. Smythe, sends us from West Africa, 
where he is spending a year’s sojourn for observation and rescarch, an interesting 
portrait of the young Nigerian elite. The portrayal, however, leaves one troubled. 
An undeveloped people aspiring to independence at an early date need chart and 
compass for survival. How can the educated few at the top, but inadequately 
equipped because of false standards secured as by-products of education in the 
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country of the colonizing nation, understand and meet the needs of the millions 
who still live in penury because of exploitation by these same colonizers? 





Dr. B. Strandberg’s article “‘Rehabilitation: A Milestone in Social Medicine’ 
gives an encouraging report on the progress made in the treatment of chronic 
illness, with accent on methods of prevention. To summarize this heartening 
discussion: “. . . rehabilitation is not only an ethical answer to the problem of 
physical disablement; it is also an economic answer to the grave social problems 
raised by the steady increase in the number of disabled persons.” 





The short excerpt from the report of H. P. Dastur, Chief Industrial Health 
Officer of the Tata Industries, Bombay, India, poses and answers certain ques- 
tions that are rooted in the conditions that constitute the work environment in 
the industrial field—as they are evidenced by the needs of the workers and 
recognized by the industrial management. “The emerging pattern in manage- 
ment development is the human relations trend.’ 





Accenting the need for world harmony through some world orgauizatior. 
promoting world unity, Wallace A. Brandt in ‘“The United Nations: The Hope 
of the World:” makes a plea for support of that Agency. 





In “Arizona's Greatest Resource: The Indian People,” Clarence Wesley, 
Indian, lifts his people to high place in Arizona's survival. He justifies his 
claim in these words: “Our very qualities as Indians may very well be the great- 
est asset which the State of Arizona has in economic terms and in human 
terms. In economic terms . . . the Indian people attract many thousands of 
tourists each year who spend large sums of money in all kinds of services, in- 
dustries and business. In human terms .. . that gift is one of human rela- 
tionships . . . generosity, co-operation . . . and the knowledge and skill our 
people have traditionally had for keeping peace among men.” 





Joseph S. Roucek, in “Sociological Implications of Studying Abroad” 
writes from personal observation and from various documented sources on the 
value, character and effects of the programs of exchange study for students in 
various countries. 





In Human Frontiers Sectional Editor Templin reminds us that among the 
revolutions that are remaking human individuals and groups in self-realizatior 
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and in their relations to each other the most important is the spiritual revolution 
that the evolutionary nisus is impelling man to realize. “The People’s World 
Order” to be effectual must wait on man’s consciousness of his spiritual destiny. 





The study reported in Reasearch Studies and Abstracts by Bruce L. Melvin 
and Catherine Van Sickler emphasizes the needed research in the field of 
community and institutional activities as preventive and curative forces in the 
field of mental health. 





The Record presents a report by Myles Horton from his bastion of democ- 
racy, Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tennessee. Contrasted in moral 
and ethical stature with such a man as Myles Horton, Governor Griffin of 


Georgia dwindles to a pitiable spectacle. 


The significant document ‘Declaration of Conscience” is in behalf of the 
victims of apartheid in South Airica. The Committee sponsoring the Declara- 
tion is of American membership and located in the United States. On the part 
of The Committee on Africa it is to be commended highly but charity truly 
begins at home! (See the Editor's Postscript regarding an American Declaration 
of Conscience in the interest of the victims of the ‘white supremacy’ ideology 
in our Own country.) 









DESIGN FOR A COMMITMENT 


HARRY AND BONARO OVERSTREET 


The problems that harass our country today can best be summed 
up, perhaps, as problems of unreadiness. This is a strange situation for 
us to find ourselves in. As a people, we have had, it would seem, every- 
thing to make us ready for almost any sort of crisis that history could 


set before us: natural resources, technological know-how, a view of 
man and society that is a standing invitation to growth, many-sided ex- 


perience in the practicalities of problem-solving, and, not least, an evolv- 
ing tradition of freedom now hundreds of years old—all these have 


been ours. 


Yet we have come up against the most fateful crisis of our exisi- 
ence not ready at any single point to meet with clear unified conviction 
and policy the challenge this crisis presents. We are not ready, it turns 
out, even in military and scientific terms. We have proved glaringiy 
unready in political and diplomatic terms. 


Our spontaneous reaction, when we are first brought up short oy 


this fact, is to look for someone to blame—who should have done a 
better job of keeping our public affairs in shape while we were attend- 


ing to our private affairs. In the long run, however, it may be wiser 
policy for each of us to take on his own shoulders some portion of the 
blame. 


For back of all the obvious and official forms of unreadiness there 
is a deeper form which we cannot explain away either by talking about 
how complicated all human problems have now become or by pointing 
at our favorable scapegoats—whoever these happen to be—and asking, 
“Why haven't they ...?” 


This deepest unreadiness is a “grassroots’’ affair. It is psychologi- 
cal: a product of mental, emotional, and spiritual “drift” in a worid 
where the adversary that threatens our life and heritage has not been 
drifting. That adversary has—in the name of Marxism-Leninism— 
been moving ahead, step by calculated step, toward the building of a 
monolithic State armed with the weapons of a nuclear age; and this 
State has learned the peculiar art of practicing totalitarianism at home 
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and piecemeal! conquest abroad while peddling its ideological wars un- 
der the labels of “peace,” “liberation,” “ anti-imperialism.” 


There comes a point at which the world’s heartbreak turns into a 
personal responsibility. Where Communism is concerned, this point 
has been reached and passed. It has, in fact, long since been reached 
and passed. 


The Communists claim, today, that they have effectively establisi- 
ed their rule in seventeen countries, embracing 900,000,000 human be- 
ings; and that there is no country on earth where their ‘‘revolutionaty 
vanguard” is not assuming leadership of the “exploited masses.”” Fur- 
ther than this, they say that the scientific balance of power is now so 
decisively in their favor that from here on they will call tune. The 
West, they declare, can oppose them only at the risk of its own obiii- 
eration; and more and more of the world’s backward peoples will vol- 


untarily look for “friendship” and “liberation” to the Communist 
rather than to the Western bloc. 


What this extension of Communist power means when translated 
into terms of human suffering and distortion is reported in every day’s 
news. To discover it, we do not even have to read between the lines. It 
is in the lines. 


“Peking, September 7—Chinese newspapers reported today that three 
ringleaders of student riots in Hangyang last June were executed yester- 
day at a mass meeting of 10,000 spectators.”” 

Observers say that the executions, which “were timed to coincide with 
the opening of the academic year,” were intended by the Communists 
to give ‘‘a clear warning to other students” and also to serve as ‘“‘a sharp 
reminder to any workers who might take too seriously Mao Tse-tung’s 
remarks about the right of workers in a Communist country to strike 
or demonstrate.” Again: 


“Moscow, July 26—Nikita Khrushchev has told a group of Ameri- 
can tourists that Jews in Russia are permitted passports only when their 
‘trip is useful.’ ’” 


This statement did not stand alone. Khrushchev preceded it by various 


slurs on Zionism—and these pointed up its significance. The fact of 
rampant anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union is now well established. 


Even Communists in other lands have ventured questions about tt. 
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What Khrushchev did was to make it clear that Russian Jews cannot 
hope to escape persecution at home by emigrating to Israel; for the 


Communists regime, as part of its policy in the Middle East, will deny 
them passports. 


Or yet again: 


“Berlin, August 11— The East German Communist Government 
resorted to a draft today to get workers to attend a farewell rally for 
visiting Soviet Communist Party First Secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev . . 

‘To make sure the East German workers attend they will be marched 
to the rally or will travel there in special trains, it was announced.” 


Later reports revealed that even when the workers had thus, under 
orders, taken time out from the production of machines to produce a 
requisite amount of applause for Khrushchev, the rally fell far short of 
being an enthusiastic demonstration. In spite of its commandeered 
volume, the applause rang hollow against the sullen silence of those 
whose bodies had been assembled to make a ‘‘mass,”” but whose minds 
were still their own. 


Next, we come to an item under a date line of Kistarcsa, Hungaiy, 
August 31, 1957. Here, associated Press correspondent, Carl Hartman, 
describes one of the concentration camps near Budapest. Established 
after the Hungarian revolt in the fall of 1956, and constantly ‘“‘replen- 
lished” with new political prisoners, this camp is filled with men and 
women against whom, for the most part, no specific charges have been 
made. They are merely presumed by the Communists to be “class 
aliens’ and “‘out of sympathy with the regime.” 


“They ought to thank us for locking them up,” said Premier Janos 
Kadar in a recent speech. ‘Otherwise they might have committed crimes 
for which we would have had to put them to death.’ 


Such a statement has the haunting quality of an echo. It brings back 
to mind certains answers that Goring gave, at the Nurnberg trials, to 
questions put to him by Robert H. Jackson, Chief Counsel for the 
United States. Jackson cross-examined Goring on the legal procedures 
by which people were sent to concentration camps by the Nazis. 


JACKSON: “You issued an order that acts of your political police force 
would not be subject to court review or court orders, did you not?” 


GORING: “You must discriminate between two categories; those who 
had committed any act of treason. ..were turned over to the courts. The cases, 
however, of those from whom we could expect such acts were taken into pro- 
tective custody and these were the ones who went into concentration camps. . . 
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If for any cause someone was taken into custody for political reasons, this could 
not be reviewed by any court.” 


JACKSON: “And protective custody meant you were taking peopic into 
custody who had not committed any crime but who you thought might possibly 
commit a crime?” 


GORING: “Yes. People were arrested and taken into protective custody 
who had committed no crime, but of whom one could — that if they re- 
mained in freedom they would do all sorts of things to damage the German 
state.’”* 


The Communists have boasted tediously that they are the worid's 
chief bulwark against Fascism. Yet it would appear that high-ranking 
Communist, Janos Kadar—kept in office by Soviet power, not by the 
will of the people—rejects neither the methods nor the rationalizations 
that made the Nazis an affront to mankind. 


One final item: 


“Vienna—The mounting —_ of Yugoslav citizens in riskful pxo- 
test against the deteriorating conditions under the Tito Communist iegime 
is today reaching a total ten times greater than what it was only two years 


ago. 


There are still people in the West, this commentator observes, ¥ ho 
hold “that it is only Russian Communism which is malign as a dicta- 
torship and as an economic systera.’” But the flight of the Yugosia- 
vians tells a different story. This flight keeps us reminded, for one 
thing, that it is in Yugoslavia—that testing ground of “nationai 
communism’’—that Milovan Djiias is in prison, with his term fe- 
cently extended by four years, for criticizing the regime. Furchet 
than this, it establishes the fact that Titoist Communism has been no 
more able that has Russian communism “to win the support of the 
youth either by indoctrination or by tyranny. The Yugoslav refugecs, 
it should be noted, are overwhelmingly young people.” 


Items such as these—and they could be multiplied endlessly—- 
add up to a compassionate imperative. They declare that by all 
standards of human decency and justice, Communism has shown 1t- 
self to be a repulsive system. It is repulsive because of what it does 
to people and what it encourages people to do to one another. 

No professions of “humanitarian” aims can any longer exempt 
it from the sort of plain moral judgment to which all man’s relation- 
ships to man are ultimately subject. Neither can the old threadbare 
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excuses about traitors and encircling enemies any longer be made 


convincing. Whatever illusions and inertias must be put aside in the 
process, the time has come for us to say to the Communists what 


Emerson once said to an offensive individual: “What you do speaks 
so loudly that I cannot hear what you say.” 


Communism is, in plain fact, so repulsive and so tiresome that it 
we could safely forget about it, and just think about other things, 
doing so would be an unmitigated pleasure. Unfortunately, however, 
we cannot afford such forgetfulness. The Communists thrive «wo 
well on being out of sight, out of mind. They thrive almost as weii, 
for that matter, on having to contend only with a perfunctory anti- 
Communism; or with an emotionally intense anti-Communism that 
is intellectually muddled; or with an anti-Communism so cautious that 
for every forward step it takes toward a firm policy it takes two 
backward steps for fear of what the Communists might do if they 
ever felt really put on the spot. 


There is one thing, however, which the Communist cannot toic- 
rate: careful scrutiny by the well-informed and morally responsible. 
Against such scrutiny they have raised every possible barrier; have laid 
down every possible smoke screen; have employed every tactic of 
deceit and double-talk. Perhaps their anxiety on this score is our own 
best guide. If, in short, we cannot safely put Communism out of ou: 
thoughts, we can take a different tack. We can bring it into sharp 
focus. We can set ourselves to learn what we are actually up against 
in this insidious, violent system that talks peace while it practices con- 
quests; that sees no corner of the world as out of bounds for the 
disciplined purveyors of its ideology; that has already brought one 
fourth of the earth’s surface and more than one third of the earth's 
people within its orbit; that has proved, again and again, its capacity 
to divide and confuse us; and that has in the name of “proletarian 
justice” and the “‘science of Marxism-Leninism,” murdered, starved, 
tortured, and enslaved more human beings than has any other regime 
in history. 


Even the daily papers, as we have noted, constitute a kind of 
cumulative textbook from which we can learn many grim realities 
about the Communist regime. Yet if our understanding and compas- 
sion are to be deep and durable enough for the long pull, they cas:rioi 
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be based solely on random items of news. The best function, perhsys, 
that such items can perform is to disturb us enough to make us look 
beyond them to other sources of information—ana, not least, to Com- 
munist sources. 


When a person, thus trying to learn, has steeped himself long 
enough in Communist books, magazines, and pamphlets, he becomcs 
conscious of certain startling facts. One of these is that nowhere 1 
all the interminable verbiage that purports to deal with human sii- 
uations has he met the human /ndividual. Instead, on page after page, 
he has encountered the masses, the working class, the proletar.at, 
capitalist exploiters, the bourgeoisie, impertalist war-mongers, social 
Fascists, hirelings of capitalism, bourgeois reformists, deviationists, 
renegades, witch-hunters, stool-pigeons; and always and everywhece, 


the revolutionary vanguard, the Party. Where the single Party member 
is spoken about, he is rendered psychologically aseptic by having his 


individuality removed: he becomes a comrade or cadre. These sirange 
hgures—larger than life and empty of life—make up the cast 3 
characters in the Communist drama of class struggle, violent over- 
throw, and the dictatorship of the proletariat under the aegis of 
Marxism-Leninism. 


It is no accident that the human being in all his vital, stubborn 
identity is absent from Communist writings. He has no place in th<sc 
because he has no place in either the ideology or the program of Com- 
munism. Ideologically, he is, above all else, a member of a class, uot 
an individual in his own right. And so far as the program 1s con- 
cerned, the only elements worth reckoaing with are those that can be 
manipulated en masse or, if revolutionary ends so require, liquidatea 
en masse: these, and the leaders who will do the manipulating and 
the liquidating. To the extent that an individual remains /zmse-s, 
he is animated by personal interests and hopes; given to doubts and 
rectifying moments of amusement; capable of being touched by the 
mystery of life; unpredictably compassionate; unpredictable, too, in 
holding to his own opinion; capable of intense absorptions, but incor- 
rigibly given, also, to taking time out; warmed by affection tor a 
beloved few and by a general good will toward a random lot of fellow 
human beings. 


These very qualities that make him an individual render him un- 
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fit for Party purposes. He is too likely to go off half-cocked; to louk 
skeptical at the wrong time; to become bored with reiterated absttac- 
tions; to have qualms about methods; to resist the pressures of Patty 
discipline and the insatiable demands upon his time and energy; and, 
not least, to like and dislike people without asking the Party’s per- 
mission. From the Communist point of view, therefore, he has either 
to be “developed” according to specifications or else left as pact 
of the undifferentiated “mass” that will, as the Party fulfills its 
“historic mission,” be dealt with in a “‘correct’’ manner. 


This “downgrading” of the individual in all Communist theory 
and practice is not the only startling fact that comes to light as we 
delve into Party literature. ‘‘Downgraded,” also, are most of the at- 
titudes and values we have counted as basic to sound personality and 
sound human relationships. Both our religious tradition and modern 
psychiatry, for example—to say nothing of perennial human exfe- 
rience—testify that love, friendliness, compassion, neighborliness, and 
tenderness add up to a far healthier dynamic for life than hatred ever 
can. But to read Communist writings is to find oneself moving in an 
atmosphere of dedicated and dictated hostility. 


Bella V. Dodd, who joined the Party while she was a teacher in 
New York, and who worked for years in its service, has since reported 
that she did not really qualify as a “full-fledged Communist” until she 
had learned to make the Party’s hates her hates. ‘In the long ago,” 
she writes, “I had been unable to hate anyone; I suffered desperatciy 
when anyone was mistreated. ...Now, little by little, I had acquiued 
a whole mass of people to hate: the groups and individuals who 
fought the Party. How it came about I cannot tell. All I know as I 
look back at that time is that my mind had responded to Marxist 
conditioning. For it is a fact, true and terrible, that the Party establishcs 
such authority over its members that it can swing their emotions now 
for and now against the same person or issue. It claims such sover- 
eignty even over conscience as to dictate when it shall hate.’” 


As we explore the official writings of the Party, we soon see that 
such instilling of hatred is a prescribed part of each comrade’s train- 
ing because it is a requisite part of the Party’s whole elaborate machin- 
ery of defense and offense. 
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Of defense. The Party member is deliberately isolated from warm 
association with non-Communists and taught to regard them with hos- 
tility and contempt because only thus can the Party protect itself against 
the danger that he may, fraternizing with outsiders, reveal secret tac- 
tics or name underground functionaries. Thus also it reduces the risk 
that he may “‘deviate’’ or become a “renegade’”—an ex-Communist. 
For if he brings expulsion upon himself, a member of long standing 
literally has no place to go: no alternative human fellowship into which 
to move. We have, by now, the word of many different ex-Commu- 
nists to the effect that the dreadful isolation they saw before them, in 
the “outside” world, made them postpone their break with the Paity 
long after they become disillusioned about its aims and practices. 


Even the ex-Communist, moreover, the Party can hope, will carty 
with him enough residual hatred for “bourgeois” institutions and par- 
ticularly for all agents of the “capitalist police state” to prevent his 
becoming a “‘stool-pigeon’”’ or “informer.’’ Some echo, for example, of 
the following official Party description of the FBI might linger on even 
in the mind of a “renegade” if, as a comrade, he was well indoctri- 
nated: ‘‘... the vicious enemy of all that is decent, progressive and 
democratic in American life, the foe of the Negro people, the tool of 
the employers for union-busting, the inveterate prosecutor of all who 
work for peace...” 


Of aggression. The Party member is deliberately turned into an 
emotional alien within the larger non-Communist society he inhabics; 
for only thus can he be brought to desire its eventual overthrow. This 
process of alienation, in our own country, for example, consist- 
ently, through the years, followed two lines. The one has been that 
of depicting America as the “enemy of the people.” The other has 
been that of transferring loyalty to the Communist International and, 
more specifically, to the U.S.S.R. Examples of both can be taken al- 
most at random from the official literature of the CP USA. Thus, we 
read in a pamphlet put out for the indoctrination of new members the 
following sentences: “The system existing in the U.S.S.R. is so dit- ° 
ferent from the system existing throughout the rest of the world that 
there are, in fact, two separate worlds. . . . In the U.S.S.R. life is so 
arranged that all its benefits go to the toilers, whilst in capitalist coun- 
tries all the good things go to the rich idlers and parasites. The worid 
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of socialism is young, full of strength, boldly and practically building 
a new life. The capitalist worid is senile, feeble, rotting at the roots * 


Or again: ‘One cannot be a Socialist or even an honest democrat 
if one 1s not resolutely and entirely on the side of the Soviet Union. . .”” 


Or yet again ‘““We American Communists have a historic destiny 
... We are challenging the foremost enemy of our country and men- 
kind—American capitalism.” 


Hatred has, for the Communists, a second aggressive function. 
Only the person who himself hates is likely to become a skillful fo- 
menter of hatred—able to stir up, “develop,” and exploit animosities 
wherever the Party, for tactical reasons, wants these to exist. In 1920, 
Lenin laid down a principle which the Party has since applied all over 
the world. Where mutual antagonisms and rivalries exist between 
non-Communist groups and nations, Lenin indicated, the Com- 
munists’ “practical task ...is to take advantage of this hostility 
and to incite one against the other.” It was interesting to note, in the 
Fall of 1957, how precisely the Communists followed this edict of 
Lenin when they set themselves to bring to a point of potentially de- 
structive crisis in the Middle East the tensions that existed between 
Syria and Turkey. It takes experienced haters, with no qualms, to appty 
a method of this sort: setting nation against nation, employee against 
employer, race against race. 


It takes experienced haters, also, to apply without grave risks to 
the Party the tactics of the ‘united front.” Time and again, for tactical 
reasons, the Communists have wanted to feign collaboration with non- 
Communist groups: with “bourgeois reformists;’” and even, after Hitier 
attacked Soviet Russia, with “capitalist warmongers and imperialists.” 
But such is the tendency of people to learn to like those with whom they 
share a common cause that only a well instilled ‘holy hate” can be 
relied upon to prevent a comrade from turning feigned collaboration 
into real. Even such “holy hate” cannot always guarantee the Party 
against the psychological hazards of the “united front.’’ It turned out, 
for example, at the end of World War II, that the “United Front for 
Peace and Democracy” had made many American comrades like the 
feel of belonging, once more to their larger society. When the party 
demanded a return to animosity unlimited—this time, in the guise of 
the cold war—it had to cope with a startling number of defectors. 
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To turn from the hate-saturated writings of the Communists to 
books that affirm the abiding principle of good will is like a spiritual 
home-coming. We can feel how sharp the contrast 1s 1f we put side by 
side the statement we have already quoted trom Lenin and a statement 
by a top American psychiatrist, Karl Menninger. What makes this 
juxtaposition peculiarly dramatic is that each author, from where he 
stands, designates a certain undertaking as of prime importance. For 
Lenin, as we have noted, the ‘‘practical task” of the Communist, wher- 
ever he finds two non-Communist groups in a state of mutual antajrun- 
ism, ‘‘is to take advantage of this hostility and to incite one against the 
other.’ Karl Menninger’s whole professional career has been that of 
trying to help people who are disastrously at odds with themscives and 
others. On the basis of long experience, he states that the chief “‘prac- 
tical problem” of any psychiatrist is that of finding out how to ecour- 
arge love and dimish hate.” 


Karl Menninger speakes as a physician of the mind. But ne speaxs 
for our tenacious conviction that it is better to build a life or a society 
on good will than on hatred. In going against this conviction—as they 
do at every turn; and as they must, because of their basic ideology of 
class struggle, violent overthrow and dictatorship of the prolctariat— 
the Communists offer our individual human nature and our cumula- 
tive human experience an affront we cannot ignore. 


But love, compassion, common neighborliness — these emotions 
that hearten us for daily experience and that gradually civilize even our 
mutual struggles—are not the only values that have been repudiated by 
the Communists. Plain truth-telling has suffered a like fate. For the 
Communists stand—with the Nazis—in the new tradition of the Big 
Lie. It is not maligning them to say this. They have never officially 
pretended otherwise. From Lenin down, they have made it clear, in ail 
writings intended for Party consumption, that considerations of “‘ab- 
stract” truth must never take precedence over tactical expediency and 
that no comrade need feel obliged to keep faith with a non-Communist. 
Their logic on this score is simple enough—if we accept their bast 
premise: namely, that until capitalism has been overthrown, and the 
“expropriation of the expropriators” has been achieved, a state of war 
prevails. The old saying, “All’s fair in love and war” becomes for 
them, in both theory and practice, “All's fair in hate ana war.” At the 
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Sixth Congress of the Communist International, for example, a Reso- 
lution was adopted which read, in part, “The peace policy of the pro- 
letarian State certainly does not imply that the Soviet State has become 
reconciled with capitalism . . . It is merely another—and under present 
conditions—a more advantageous form of fighting capitalism; a foim 
which the U.S.S.R. has consistently employed sinc? the October Revo- 
lution.”™ 


Certainly the Party has never kept faith with liberals and reformers 
whom it has tricked into forming a “united front” in behalf of one or 
another cause. One does not read far in Communist literature without 
learning the score on this point. Stalin, for one, made it clear: “The 
revolutionary will accept a reform in order to use it as a means whete- 
with to link legal work with illegal work.”” He will use it “as a screcti 
behind which his illegal activities. . .may be intensitied.’ Aimost as 
though he feared that some misunderstanding might still linger or ia 
some comrade’s mind, he added: “This is what the revolutionary utils- 
zation of reforms and agreements in an imperialist environmcst 
means.” J. Peters, on whom the American Communisis have leaned 
heavily for guidance on organizational matters, has set down his dictum 
no less plainly: “United front means uninterrupted, patient, convinc- 
ing work to destroy the influence of reformers and the bourgeoisie.’ 


In a profound sense, the whole Communist performance is one 
Big Lie. In suport of this Lie, the Communists do more than teli 
many convenient little lies. They attack language itself: our basic 
human vehicle both for telling the truth and for learning how to iell 
it. ‘Law,’ “democracy,” “liberation,” “peace:’” the very words in 
which we frame the aspirations of man have been dragged down to 
the level of calculated deceit. Made into a depreciated currency—for 
the circulation of tactical falsehood instead of truths and truth-seeking 
—these words are used to bolster policies that are themselves false to 
the core. American Communists, for example, are under explicit orders 
to demand and exploit to the utmost every kind of freedom and legai 
defense guaranteed by our Constitution—and to brand as unconsti- 
tutional every effort to curtail even their illegal activities. Yet the 
Party does not require that any Communist who is elected to office 
should, as an office-holder, respect his own oath to uphold the Consti- 


tution. Thus, William Z. Foster, who has long been and who remains 
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the most influential figure in the CP USA, writes, in Toward Soviet 
America: “Where the Party elects its candidates to legislative bodies 
they make use of these public forums to expose the capitalist character 
of the government and to bring forward the Communist program in 
its various phases. In all its parliamentary activities the Communist 
Party makes it clear to the workers that the capitalist democracy is a 
sham and that there must be no illusions about peacefully capturing 
the State for the working class.” 


Ever since the Party was first established in America, moreover, 
in 1919, it has, without deviation, held to the line laid down by Soviet 
Russia—where the Communists have outlawed freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly; cast off the democratic restraints of free elections 
and a “loyal opposition;” substituted terror for legality; and harnessed 
art, science, education, and literature to the dogma of Marxism- 
Leninism. It is hard to see how the idolatry of the Big Lie could be 
carried much further. 


Some years ago, the American Bar Association prepared a Brief 
on Communism: Marxism-Leninism: Its Aims, Purposes, Objectives, 
and Practices. Offering this to the public, for “use and study,” 
the Association stated that there quite evidently were ‘wide-spread 
ignorance and confusion throughtout the United States concern- 
ing the nature of Communism . . . and the purposes of those peopie 
in this country and elsewhere who embrace and follow Communist 
teachings.” It went on to say, “If the real purposes, aims, tactics and 
practices of Communism were as clear to all Americans as they un- 
doubtedly are to the Communist themselves, the popular revoluticn 
.. . against all who follow the conspirational cult and the Communist 
‘line’ would stop this subversive movement in its tracks.’ 


The movement must be stopped in its tracks if freedom is to 
survive anywhere. But it will not be as easy to stop as it would have 
been a decade ago or two or three decades ago. The Communists 
have had forty years in which to insinuate their doctrines—and their 
slurs upon our own policies and institutions—into unsuspecting minas 
and to establish faise alliances with men and women of unwary good 
will: men and women who mean ‘‘peace’’ when they talk of peace 
and ‘‘justice’”’ when they talk of justice, and who take it for granted 
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that the Communists also mean what they say. They have had forty 
years in which to consolidate their influence within non-Communist 
groups, the world around; in which to perfect and apply their tactics 


of ruthless imperialism under the banner of anti-imperialism; and in 
which, by sacrificing all humane values to this end, they have overcome 
the West’s margin of supremacy in arms production. 


The Communists, in short, have brought matters to a point where 
the uninformed, the frightened, and the opportunistic may well be 
persuaded that it is the better part of valor, or at least of realism, to 
accept coexistence on Communistic terms; not knowing, or not deeply 
caring, what those terms have meant to human beings and human 
relationships wherever they have been imposed. 


The paradoxical thing is that with the precise nature of Com- 
munism spelled out in all the official writings of the Party, and con- 
firmed by the policies of the Party wherever it has exerted influence or 
been able to make its power coercive, we have so long postponed our 
voluntary self-education in this area. Why have we so long continued 
in a state of “widespread ignorance and confusion” that must be 
counted as a major gift to the Communist cause? Many reasons come 
to mind; and each of us owes it to himself to explore these reasons. 
Here, it must suffice to report how one man, with terse surprise, 
greeted a suggestion that all of us, with regard to Communism, have 
a lot of solid learning yet to do. “I detest Communism,” he said, 
“So why should I keep thinking about it?” 


One answer, perhaps, to him and to our own reluctant minds, 
is that the Communists detest our “bourgeois democracy.” And they 
intend to keep on detesting it, and thinking about it—probing its 
weak spots, misrepresenting it to the world, exploiting its freedoms, 
and dividing it against itself—until they have fulfilled their “historic 
mission” by crushing it. But there is another answer, also. To the 
extent that we care what happens to human beings, we are obligated 
to remember the millions who detest Communism because they live 
under it, and who have little choice as to whether or not they wul think 
about it. As one Hungarian poet wrote, during the brief freedom of 
revolt, when it seemed that the world might actually hear and undcr- 
stand: 
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Tyranny is in your food, your drink . . . 
You smell it, taste it, warm or cold, 
Indoors or out, by night or day. 


Where there is tyranny 
There is tyranny only... 


w 


It is reported that when the revolt had been crushed by the Soviet 
army, the author of this poem was arrested and thrust into an insane 
asylum. Nothing further has, to our knowvdge, been heard. 


Yet the words have been spoken for keeps. If we listen to them 
with our intelligence and compassion, and hold them in mind while 
we study the official writings in which Communists have detailed their 
theory and practice, we may discover a sufficient reason to settle down 
to the business of learning the score about Communism—and about 
our Own unreadiness to meet the challenge it poses. 


Here, it would seem, is one area where our old phrase ‘“‘an in- 
formed citizenry” needs to be given new life. We are in for a long 
period of anxiety; and a long period in which competing points of 
view as to what should be done will bid for our acceptance and sup- 
port. Anxiety backed by knowledge is, however, a very different sort 
of thing from anxiety backed by ignorance. To respond to competing 
proposals with enough knowledge to weigh them fairly is a very dif- 
ferent thing from responding to them with sheer confusion or with the 
rigidity of a stereotyped partisanship. 

What is actually being tested, perhaps, in this strange age, is 
our power to achieve a kind of unity that will enable us to defend our 
freedom by the practice of freedom. The only way in which we can 
meet this test is by setting ourselves to gain enough common knowledge 
of the danger we face that when we move freely, we will move toward 
the shaping up of common policies and purposes. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY FOR 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION SOCIAL WORK 


JOsEPH S. HIMES 


The academic discipline of sociology and the modern profession 
of community organization touch and overlap at many points. More- 
over, practitioners in each field have many opportunities to collaborate 
in the practice of their professional specialties. It may facilitate the 
present task, however, to minimize similarities and direct attention 
to some significant differences between the two fields of activity. 


Sociology may be viewed as a set of scientific methods of study 
and the resultant organized body of tested and testable knowledge of 
the social world. Community organization, though based in large 
measure on sociological knowledge, comprises a set of operational 
techniques and skills for controlling and manipulating a part of that 
world. The findings of sociology are couched in abstract generali- 
zations that are applicable to classes of social phenomena. The oper- 
ational techniques and skills of community organization are stated 
concretely, though in reference to type situations. In sociology theoret- 
ical concepts and formulations constitute the chief products of 
scientific effort and the major repository of knowledge and discovery. 
In community organization operational procedures are a major concern, 
and important theory derives from the analysis of practice and ex- 
perience. The community organization practitioner is committed to 
the realization of a specific set of social values in human relations. 
The sociologist is not committed to the attainment of a particular 
value system. Moreover, in sociology values are treated as data rather 
than objectives. 

It will be evident from these remarks that each field has rele- 
vance for the other. What is of perhaps even greater importance is 
the method and process of reciprocation between the two fields. The 
present discussion, however, takes up only one phase of this two-way 
process, namely, the implications of sociology for community-organi- 
zation practice. Although our main concern is with the impact of 
sociological thought upon professional practice, some attention of 
necessity must be given to the means and process of collaboration. It 
might facilitate this task to examine a concrete case. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIAL WORK 


Establishment of a United Fund: An Illustration 


Durham, in the North Carolina Piedmont, is an industrial city of about 
100,000. It is a relatively new community as North Carolina cities go, 
being established only about a hundred years ago. Duke University 
and the North Carolina College are situated within the city and the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill is only about ten miles 
away. This fact is significant for sociologists from all three institu- 
tions have had an important share in the social-work life of the city. 


Before World War II Durham had a fairly commonplace system of 
private and public health, welfare and recreational services. Some 
were supported by a Community Chest. Health services were better 
than in most comparable cities because of the availability of Duke 
University Medical Center. The private welfare and recreational 
programs, however, were perhaps inferior to those in similarly situated 
communities. Durham had earned the reputation of being a “tough” 
community. There was considerable resistance to private giving and 
several times the Community Chest had failed to reach its goal. 


Following the last war a series of events profoundly affected Durham’s 
total welfare perspective. Some new public agencies were established, 
and others expanded their services. Because of limited funds, private 
programs could expand only slowly. Meanwhile, the need for in- 
creased welfare services grew with expanding population; and dis- 
satisfaction with existing programs mounted steadily. Early in 1950 
a Duke University sociologist and long-time leader in civic and welfare 
activities was invited to survey the whole situation. His report, pre- 
sented the following year, constituted a ringing critique of the com- 
munity’s whole welfare philosophy and structure. 


This dynamic complex of forces and circumstances set in motion two 
related courses of change. One line of development led to a self- 
survey of the facilities, programs, and unmet needs in all areas of 
service. The self-survey eventuated in reorganization of the Social 
Planning Council. The other course of action climaxed in reorgani- 
zation of the method of raising and managing funds for private services. 
From the present point of view it is of the utmost importance to note 
that sociologists from all three institutions mentioned above partici- 
pated in these processes of reorganization and planning. 


Major distinguishing characteristics of the community organization 
process can be identified in the dissolution of the Community Chest and 
establishment of a United Fund. For practical and administrative 
purposes the community was defined as contiguous with the county; 
though as noted below, its meaningful content and social structure were 
considerably reappraised and redefined. A preliminary stage of action 
involved extensive study of the United Fund plan in other localities, 
and a careful assessment of the resources of the Durham community 
itself. The basic values to which professional social work is committed 
provided guide lines for professional workers and lay leaders alike. 
Yet reorganization of the fund-raising structure and process took place 
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within a field of divergent, inconsistent, and often clashing interests 
and considerations. 


Once the decision had been taken to establish a United Fund, it was 
necessary to enlist the compliance and co-operation of all major seg- 
ments of the community. Each private agency was asked to participate 
in the single appeal for funds. From their replies a single financial 
goal and budget were formulated. Next, the support of the dominant 
leaders of industry, business, and civic affairs was secured. And 
finally, the general public as represented by both identifiable groups 
and individual citizens was drawn into participation or compliance with 
the program. The project and process of community organization 
were tentatively concluded when the first United Fund campaign was 
successfully promoted in the autumn of 1953. 


Im plications of Sociology for Community Organization 


A situation like this suggests many obvious implications of 
modern sociology for professional community organization social 
work. No attempt can nor indeed need be made here to examine them 
all. Some are so evident as to require only slight comment. Some 
others, though, are not so evident and need to be explored. We can 
approach the problem by examining three rather typical ways in 
which community organization practice may be affected by the fund 
of sociological knowledge. 

First — and this is the most obvious implication — the community 
organizer and lay participants may utilize the findings of sociological 
research. However specialized or fragmentary they may be, the 
results of sociological field research usually make some contribution 
to a more detailed and accurate knowledge of a community. This fact 
is illustrated in the Durham experience. Studies of subcultures and 
cultural variability helped in understanding the different attitudes 
and behavior tendencies of organized labor, Negroes, Catholics, rural 
neighborhoods, and the other constituent groups and localities that 
composed the total community. When interpreted another way, the 
same studies shed considerable light on the associational and power 
structure of the community. The investigations also aided in illumin- 
ating some crucial aspects of the problems of communication, com- 
munity consensus, and social control. In this situation the sociological 
studies aided both in analyzing significant community problems and 
in planning for their adjustment. 

Second, the investigations and theoretical discussions of sociolo- 
gists contribute to the redefinition and refinement of many concepts 
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that are essential to community organization practice; for social 
work techniques and practice are based on such concepts as com- 
munity, group, personality, and social interaction. As these concepts 
become more precisely representative of empirical social reality, they 
gain in usefulness in social work practice. The improvement of 
practice is therefore hinged, in considerable measure, upon clarifi- 
cation and refinement of the concept of community. Three lines of 
research have made substantial contribution to this task. 


One group of sociologists has been investigating the problem 
of social values. They have considered the nature, organization, and 
implementation of the interests that underly and orient the organi- 
zation of modern communities. As a corollary of this problem they 
have been led into the investigation of the nature, source and conse- 
quences of value conflicts. Within this perspective, the modern com- 
munity may be revealed as a loosely integrated systern of controlling 
social values that encompasses a great number of more or less in- 
compatible subsystems of social interests. 


Another approach of crucial importance is contained in the in- 
vestigations of large-scale associations. Some of the students have 
defined the problem in terms of bureaucracy by directing attention 
to the dominance of limited national interests, the hierarchical arrange- 
ment of social functions and segmental roles, and the control of 
social relations by explicit rules and regulations. Other students of 
the problem have inquired into the nature, organization, and control 
of power in the structure of modern communities. One consequence 
of this line of analysis has been to reveal the urban community as 
a constellation of formally structured and loosely integrated large- 
scale associations. On the other hand, in recent years many sociolo- 
gists have investigated the small informal groups that comprise much 
of the warp and woof of every community. By their very nature such 
groups are difficult to locate and investigate, for often they are not 
anticipated by the conscious purposes and formal structure of organ- 
ized social action. Yet the studies have demonstrated conclusively 
that they are of crucial importance in every large-scale association 
and modern community. In one sense the study of small groups and 
large-scale associations complements the investigation of social values 
and adds much to a refinement and rephrasing of the concept of 
community. 
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Some insights deriving from these and related lines of research 
have been woven into the content of social-work training. The partici- 
pation of sociologists in the reorganization process guaranteed that 
they would be brought to bear upon the Durham situation. For ex- 
ample, it was possible to demonstrate the effect of proliferation and 
secularization of urban values upon the method and appeals of 
traditional fund-raising programs. Or again, with the aid of new 
insights the community structure was charted as both a hierarchical 
power system and an aggregation of many quasi-independent small 
informal groups. Considerations like these exerted a significant in- 
fluence upon reorienting and reorganizing both the fund-raising 
process and the over-all program of social service. This point is 
further illustrated in the applications of sociological theory to com- 
munity problems discussed below. 


The third typical may in which sociological knowledge may be 
brought to bear upon community organization practice — and this is 
perhaps most crucial — is to utilize the sociological theory that has 
great relevance for community-organization practice. There come 
to mind particularly such abstract formulations as George Mead’s 
theory of the “generalized other,” Talcott Parsons’ “theory of social 
structure,” Robert Merton’s “theory of social function,” and Ferdinand 
Tonnies’ concept of gemeinschaft. To be sure, the social worker can- 
not appropriate these formulations and apply them directly in practice. 
A case worker, for example, can make little direct use of Mead’s 
concept of the generalized other in a counseling interview; and a 
community organizer can scarcely apply Parsons’ theory of social 
structure in a community situation. 


But the abstract formulations of sociological theory can help to 
sensitize professional and lay workers to the general and significant 
features of the social world with which they are dealing. The 
social worker who is solidly grounded in sociological theory, though 
rare, is fortunate. He may be aided thereby in seeing each new 
situation and problem as a more or less typical instance of a known 
class of social phenomena. Professional workers who are less well 
acquainted with sociological theory, as well as lay leaders, however, 
may derive some of these benefits by collaboration with professional 
sociologists. The concepts and propositions of sociological theory 
can function to raise the general level of awareness and alertness to 
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the crucial and typical features of complex and dynamic community 
situations. Such theoretical tools and insights facilitate the necessary 
task of differentiating among important and incidental social charac- 
teristics and conditions. Furthermore they suggest the appropriate 
questions to be asked in order to understand a problem or to plan 
for its adjustment. Such abstract formulations can contribute to 
making both the professional and lay workers more alert and flexible 
practitioners. 

This implication of sociology for social-work practice was illus- 
trated in the Durham experience. The community exhibited many of 
the significant characteristics that accompany the transition from ge- 
meinschaft to gesellschaft, or from sacred communal to secular associ- 
ational society. Impersonality of social relations, rationalistic self- 
interests, and social and geographic mobility were being accentuated. 
Traditional paternalistic employer-employee ties were growing weaker. 
Self-conscious economic associations were displacing kinship and sym- 
bolic personal groups in the life of the community. 


Reference to theories of social structure and social change materi- 
ally aided the task of identifying and defining the significant features 
of the dynamic community situation. In this process the sociologists 
played an important role as they participated with professional social 
workers and lay leaders in the work of reorganizing the fund-raising 
and social service structure. Social sensitivity, thus enlightened, not 
only suggested key questions to be asked for defining the social prob- 
lem; it also indicated some important guide lines for adapting opera- 
tional techniques to the decisive elements of the dynamic situation. 


The relevance of sociological theory for community organization 
practice may be illustrated by another aspect of the Durham experience. 
As noted, one of the city’s most severe welfare problems, was securing 
adequate funds to support the demand for expanding private service. 
Although the city was growing and prospering, the Community Chest 
failed to reach its goal several times. In this situation the theory of 
social function provided a tool for interpreting the latent and obscure 
role and meaning of widespread indifference or resistance to tradi- 
tional fund-raising appeals. This theoretical formulation constituted 
a method of sensitizing professional and lay workers to the social 
utility and psychological value inherent in such apparently unsocial 
and apathetic behavior. Social work agencies and programs could 
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be viewed in the light of certain decisive social purposes that were 
emerging and crystallizing in the changing community. Armed with 
this insight it became possible for the community leaders to reorient 
and reorganize the fund-raising process and structure. 

To sum up, modern sociology has many significant implications 
for professional community organization practice; three have been 
examined briefly in this paper: (1) that community organizers may 
utilize the data of sociological field research to describe and under- 
stand a particular community; (2) that the research and theoretical 
discussions of sociologists contribute to the redefinition and refine- 
ment of many of the essential concepts of social work; (3) that the 
formulations of sociological theory may serve to sensitize lay and 
professional workers to key features of complex and changing situa- 
tions and thus make them more alert and flexible practitioners. 


Joseph S. Himes serves as Chairman of the Social Science 
Department at North Carolina College, Durham, N. C. 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND THE 
EDUCATIVE PROCESS* 


HowarpD HALE LONG 


In our American society a false and exaggerated sense of race as a 
determinant in culture has produced many concepts and traditions af- 
fecting intergroup relations. The modern concept of race is hardly more 
than one hundred and fifty years old. Caste reaches back into antiquity. 
African slavery in this country had its inception in indentured labor. 
Largely in order to square theology with conscience, it was found con- 
venient to assign slaves to a lower order of humanity, incapable of the 
attributes of their masters. Whenever a concept offers rewards, 
whether they be material or relief from guilt feelings, it is likely to 
spread and increase in potency. We need only to examine our own 
personal rationalizations on behalf of views or behaviors, for which 
we have a deep motivation, to understand the collective phenomena. 

How potent the “race’’ concept became in the twenties and thirties 
of this century is indicated by the outbreak of fascism in Italy and 
in Germany as Nazism. For in the latter one man with a twisted 
conception of power and anthropology, coupled with an unbridled 
ego, precipitated the greatest concentrated slaughter mankind has 
known. His technique consisted essentially of shutting out from 
his people what he did not wish them to hear and read, and filling the 
vacuum with an abundance of what he did wish them to hear and 
read. And this in spite of the radio, television, rapid transit and 
other modern means of communication. The technique was by no 
means new. It has always enjoyed high respectability in times of 
crises. Hitler simply carried it to a logical conclusion. Aryan, the 
probable parent of the Indo-European family of languages, was 
identified with a “race” destined to rule the world because of innate 
superiority. The Jews, a religious sect, not a race, were charged with 
the responsibility for the ills of a nation, if not of the world, and were 
marked for genocide. Millions of this sect were murdered under an 
ersatz race hatred. 

Is race a valuable concept? Montagu, an anthropologist at Rut- 


*This manuscript is an abridgement of a comprehensive report prepared by Dr. 
Long, and submitted for his approval too late for any revision shortly before his untimely 
death in February, 1957. 
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gers University, says “No.” It is “to a.large extent the special crea- 
tion of the anthropologists. . . . race may be traced from the scho- 
lastic naturalization of Aristotle’s doctrine of the predictables of 
genus, species, difference, property, and accident. . . . (1) it is arti- 
ficial; (2) it does not correspond with the facts; (3) it leads to 
confusion and perpetuation of error; and finally, (4) for all these 
reasons it is meaningless, or rather, more accurately, such meaning 
as it possesses is false.” 


Is the American Negro a race? If we use the concept in the 
popular sense, Herskovits, an anthropologist at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, thinks not. 


We speak of Negroes in this country, but plainly this is nonsense if 
we are employing the world ‘Negro’ in its biological sense. The American 
Negro is an amalgam, and the application of the term ‘Negro’ to him 
is purely sociological. 


Science has refuted as untenable the basic assumptions of the 
resulting discriminatory social behavior both anthropologically and 
psychologically. But this conception of race as a cultural determinant 
has contributed to a persistent theory and practice of class and caste 
crystallizing into a social stratification that perpetrates the impediments 
to natural growth and development and renders inert the play of the 
basic principles of democracy. 


In this discussion of class stratification in America, our emphasis 
will be primarily on how it has affected the educatonal opportunities 
and achievements of the stratified groups. 


The Role of Social Stratification 


What is the role of class stratification in the education process? 
For a long time Americans were wont to emphasize the democratic 
Organization of American society as a melting pot tending toward 
an American amalgam. They have emphasized the ‘‘up-from-slavery”’ 
trend depicted in the life of Frederick Douglass and given currency by 
the life of Booker T. Washington at the turn of the 19th century. 
In Lincoln they found the saga of the rise from the log cabin to 
the presidency. There can be no doubt that America may congratulate 
itself upon these aspects of social mobility because there are not only 
these classical instances, but industry, education, business, and other 
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fields are rather studded with examples of persons starting at lowly 
levels of occupations and rising to the higher echelons of power and 
prestige. The self-made, successful man at one time bade fair to be- 
come an American cult. 


Social class may be defined as a group of citizens whose members 
elect, or social pressures require them, to operate with a marked 
unity with respect to economic status, power, manners, home, and 
other community functioning. There is considerable social mobility; 
for one by achievement may pass from a lower to a higher class for 
which passage education and economic circumstances are very potent 
factors. Or the mobility may be downward toward “skid row.” 
The classes are not rigidly defined. In general, the criteria may vary 
from locality to locality and although one may note a high correlation 
between the classifications in the different communities, it is to be 
noted that correlation requires only that variables shall change in 
the same sense, and not that they shall have the same mean values. 
It is for this reason that one senses, or fancies that he senses, that 
social classification in different communities and groups results in 
placing the classes in echelon rather than a one-to-one relation; that 
is, social classes tend to be relative within each community. The 
middle and upper classes may have rather close intercommunity 
correspondence but the lower classes may vary markedly. 


This difference is marked in the case of lower-status colored 
Americans who are affected not only by social class but usually by 
caste which prohibits passing from caste to caste as a rule. This 
is especially true in the Southern United States. For our purpose the 
caste system may be taken as a social dichotomy with a relatively im- 
pervious partition. The basis of classification in the United States 
is hereditary physical characteristics. Where such characteris- 
tics are highly visible, caste is most rigid. 


To obtain a running look into the social stratification of the 
country, with details of class characteristics as revealed through re- 
search in three typical areas of the United States, one may profitably 
refer to three sources: Yankee City, Old City and Black Metropolis.' 


'(1) Warner, W. Lloyd and Lunt, Paul S., The Social Life of a Modern Community. 
Vol. I of the Yankee City Series, (Yale University Press, 1941); (2) Davis, Allison, 
Deep South. (University of Chicago Press, 1941); (3) Drake, St. Clair and Cayton, 
Horace B. Black Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945). 
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The reader gets the impression that the research was intensive and the 
descriptions true to life. 


The Lasting Effects of Culture 


So strong are cultural influences that one may be led to believe 
that they are innate. Several illustrations may clarify the point. 
First, overlearning may be so effective that its results stimulate ‘‘in- 
stinctive’’ behavior. Suppose you are confronted visually by a short 
English phrase such as: “Stop here.’ Look at it but try wot to read it. 
You will find it quite impossible to do so. We know, of course that 
reading is learned but few so-called “instincts” are more demanding 
upon behavior. 

Cultural pressures enter the structuring of the self and the results 
appear obviously “natural” thus creating intolerance with those who 
may question their implantations. It is very difficult for us not to 
believe the things we have heard repeated over and over again from 
childhood up, and it is equally difficult to sense that our patterns of 
social behaviors are built-in by our culture and environment. In the 
American culture most of us have come to thinking in terms of racial 
differences because of what we hear, and read, but most because of 
unspeakable behaviors enacted toward and between members of the 
two races. 


Caste, Class and the Educative Process 
Subtle Influence of Minority Status 


An associate selected every hundredth page, after the first, in 
Who's Who in America, 1956-57 (Vol. 29) and counted the names 
of women and men included on these pages. The result was that 
roughly 6.5 per cent of the listings were women. Most psychologists 
would say that the average sex difference in intelligence is in the 
neighborhood of zero. The women were awarded, or shall we say, 
won suffrage by the 19th Amendment in 1919, thirty-eight years ago. 
They live in the household with men, albeit their status is sometimes 
obviously subordinate. They are reported owning or controlling about 
two thirds of the wealth of this country. They have their own 
colleges and most others admit them or provide cognate institutions 
close by. All state universities are open to them. Madame Curie 
provided an example in science and others in fields such as the arts, 
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government and the like, and their achievements have been current 
for years. Politics is open to them and their potential is equal to 
that of the men. They have leisure in the upper classes and oppor- 
tunities galore. So-called “masculine occupations” have been open to 
them for years. Why then, are they not listed in greater numbers in 
Who's Who? The major answer seems to be that they have had 
the status of a minority of which they are frequently reminded 
by circumstance since the rib incident in one of the two accounts of the 
creation of man. In this illustration we see the effectiveness of social 
pressure. Woman is limited or limits herself in a subtle way. She is 
encompassed by “‘it-just-is-not-done” or “I-am-not-expected-to” atti- 
tude. The intellectual success of the Jewish sect may seem to contra- 
dict this viewpoint, but one recalls that this sect has a long tradition of 
self-sufficiency in religion and ethics which created rather rigorous 
child culture slanted toward excelling others. 


Grou p Pressures 


The influence of the immediate group has been subjected to 
experimentation and thus to some degree we do not have to rely 
entirely upon general observation which usually is risky. Of course 
such pressures can not possibly have escaped any of us. The in- 
fluence of the home, whether good or bad, may be taken now as 
axiomatic. But the pressures upon the individual from group member- 
ships are much wider. For one normally belongs to many groups 
whose influences are either mutually conflicting or mutually facilitat- 
ing. These groups exercise different measures of pressure, and here 
lies a major problem. If, for instance, the school could exert a 
deterring pressure to which others were greatly subordinated, then 
indeed the the role of the school in the life of youth would be a 
relatively easy one and adverse home and community conditions 
would be minimized. Unhappily this is not true. Often the clique 
not only exerts more influence but actually invades the school and 
schoolroom. We may believe that the influence of the group bears 
a positive relation with the degree of sense of belonging. 

What in the lower-class subculture may be expected to affect 
materially the educational process? We shall enumerate with mini- 
mum comment the characteristics of lower-status society which would 
seem to be most potent in a negative sense. 
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The Home 


Cultural status of the home is a potent influence in its effect upon 
the educational process. 


l. 


N 


There are gaps in experience presumed by the current curriculums at 
different grade levels. These gaps may be latent in the earlier con- 
tacts with the school. They widen and become overt as pupils 
advance to the higher grades — a fact so well known that it hardly 
needs documentation. They result in: 

(a) Failure to master the intellectual content of the curriculum. 


(b) Personality disturbance tending progressively toward dissap- 
pointment, frustration, truancy, deliquency and crime. 


Job insecurity and sometimes poverty which are reflected directly 
in disorganized homes which may be characterized by: 
(a) The absence or minimum of normal intrafamilial associations 
and communication such as take place around the table. 
(b) Concerns about food, shelter and clothing which are likely to 
absorb attention and energies. 
(c) Low-level conversations in the presence of children which 
enter the social patterns. 


(These conversations are likely to center about the parents’ experi- 
ences at work, usually in the nature of complaint against or denunci- 
ation of the boss or fellow employees or denigration of neighbors — 
a verbal “dragging” them down to a common level.) 


(d) Absence or minimum of reading materials of any kind and 
thus a lack of incentive to read or widen experiences. 


(e) Absence or minimum of planning for the children and a 
lack of aspiration and goal-setting for them. 

(f) Antieducation sentiment directed toward the school and the 
teacher. A mistep of a teacher real or imagined may become 
highly reinforcing of the latent attitude. 

(g) Lack of proper child care in early childhood which may 
affect the individual throughout life. That childhood ex- 
periences have lasting effects is a leading tenet of psycho- 
analysis. 

(h) Little or no home help to pupils in their studies. This situ- 
ation may arise from low-level or absence of education of 
parents. 

(i) Minimal supervision of children. They are quite free to come 
and go as they please; to say nothing of freedoms in absence 
of parents at work which may be from early morning until 
late evening. 

(j) The dominance of mysticism and magic, extending from games 
of chance to superstition which passes for a primitive re- 
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ligion expressed mainly in a verbalism which does not stir the 
viscera to motivation. 


(k) Perception and comparison of experiences at home and away 
from home which soon lead to feelings of not belonging. 
Contrasts in dress and manners are likely to be potent in 
this respect. Childhood exchanges about what goes on in their 
homes may contribute also. Children may experience slight 
snubs from the ‘better class’ fellows. They have less spending 
money and what they have may not be given by parents as 
with other children. They may perceive a difference in 
language and interests of fellows. 


(1) Frustration which leads to the “sour grapes” mechanism or 
dynamism. What is greatly desired but is out of their reach, 
they ‘make’ themselves believe really is not wanted. And 
hence, they cast their lots with low-status peers. 


(m) Covering their personal deficits by compensation. They must 
flaunt their lower-status identification. It may take the form 
of rudeness, loudness, poking fun at their betters, attacking 
them and in exhibiting whatever superiority they chance to 
have or fancy they have. 


The Community 


The community is more than a collection of homes. The homes 
are mutually re-enforcing and thus magnify the common social pres- 
sures. The community exerts a leveling influence. Those above 
and those below regress toward the average. There is likely to be a 
paucity of recreational facilities and, where they do exist, the gather- 
ing of all class groups may exert a deterring effect upon the lower- 
status children if their kind are in the minority. Cliques are formed 
on the basis of common interest and status. There may follow clashes 
between cliques resulting from the “sour grapes’ attitude and the 
necessity for compensation. The local clergy seem to contribute little 
in the way of precept or example. Fundamentalist theology prevails 
and precepts of morality and character seem to remain essentially on 
a verbal level. 


It has been said that the public school curriculums are tailored 
to fit middle-class pupils. The teachers themselves are usually drawn 
from that class. It is a major thesis of this presentation that because 
our curriculums are essentially designed for the middle class, we must 
stress variations to meet the needs of other social classes. And thus 
the upper and lower classes come into focus. For years individual 
differences have been stressed more in theory than in practice. In the 
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main the concept of individual differences has centered about intellect- 
ual abilities. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the fact that teachers in 
practice have rarely had the opportunity to follow the implications 
of individual differences. Oversized classes and the pressure for mass 
education, deeply rooted in American economy and practice, have been 
controlling factors. Treating individual differences remains very 
largely an ideal. It must remain theory so long as the teacher is con- 
fronted with twenty-five to forty-five pupils in his classes with achieve- 
ment ranges from three to six grades. 

The regional location of schools for easy access makes for a 
dominance of one or other social class. We must recognize, it would 
seem, that the pupils “across the railroad” have different needs en 
masse from those in Hyde Park. The core of the curriculum should 
be American, for there is an American core of culture and the funda- 
mental tools of the culture must remain essentially the same. The 
objectives of citizenship apply to all. The problem, however, hardly 
rises at the level of general objectives. It centers rather about less 
general objectives and how to realize objectives. It is at this point 
that wisdom would seem to dicate variations in the more specific 
objectives, content, and techniques. 

Community induced incentives, goals, motivations, basic experi- 
ences, and attitudes vary from class to class. Thus in the school 
where the classes are mixed, the teacher needs to become aware of 
these differences as well as intelligence differences. There can be 
little doubt that the product will be improved if the teacher plans 
to meet both community induced and intellectual needs. 

The problem confronts the teacher in rural and urban commun- 
ities. It may be acute among minorities of whatever nationalities or 
origin, with migrant groups from communities of different standards, 
among migrant workers, as well as in segregated schools. These social 
class differences appear in colleges. Test results show a wide range 
of intellectual competence of students according to colleges. The 
seniors in some colleges approximate the same level as freshmen in 
others. 

Is the situation hopeless? Many who reply in the negative have 


little heart in their answer. A superficial estimate of the situation 
does indeed look dreary. Most middle- and upper-class people are 
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likely to have pet illustrations in which sincere effort failed. Re- 
cidivism in delinquency and crime does not help much. We may ac- 
count in part for the darkness of the picture somewhat as follows: 


First, many mental deficients, psychotics, delinquents, criminals, 
and other social failures find a genial climate in low-status communities. 
Often they can find little feeling of security elsewhere. The concentra- 
tion of social failures in a small area together with the public nature of 
lower-status lives pounds home the estimate of despair. Moreover the 
lower-status community is often a focus of expression of shady and 
corrupt dealings of those who live in the middle- and upper-class com- 
munities. Excellent appearing home and circumstance like a flowering 
plant may have their roots in festering humanity. 


Second, one is likely to overlook the fact that among the lower- 
status people there is much more of genuine character, circumspect 
behavior, aspiration to rise in the social scale and ability than is obvious. 


Third, there is the matter of compensating behavior when in contact 
with others. Loud display of ignorance and exhibition of deviant be- 
havior often is essentially a “sour-grapes” and _ attention-seeking 
phenomenon. 

Fourth, the employer’s experience of unreliability, lower standards 
of honesty, absenteeism and other undesirable traits in the lower-status 
people tends to be exaggerated. As a consequence they are hired from 
necessity and for marginal jobs with little promise of security. The 
employer is likely by unspoken behavior to display minimal expectation 
of reliable and effective service. Sensitivity out of past experience by the 
employee may assimilate these symptoms into belief that he is regarded 
as ‘trash.’ Obviously the process is circular. 


Fifth, low achievements in school may operate in a circular fashion 
between teacher and pupils. Little expected and little achieved is 
followed by little reward. This condition promotes suspicion and an- 
tagonisms which in turn influence the unspoken behavior of the teacher. 
“The child who begins school with a meagre store of facts about the 
world around him, most limited vocabulary, with no sense of pleasure to 
be found in learning, is under a handicap that he is never likely to 
fully overcome. It is next to impossible, even for a skilled teacher, to 
stimulate students to develop their latent potential unless parents take 
a positive or at least neutral attitude toward the schooling process.” 


Low status and slow learning pupils have forced the schools to 
make some adaptations. It seems to the writer that these attempts 
have followed more or less the following lines: 


1. In instances, too rare for satisfaction, effective adjustments have 
been made. 


2. Lessening the emphasis on mastery of subject matter and the 
reduction in quantity of the usual content. 


3. The problem of discipline bulks large in lower-status communities. 
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It is our view that the gap between instruction and readiness contri- 
butes materially to the discipline problem. In all but desperation the 
schools have resorted to emphasis upon activities at the play level. The 
school comes in time to be regarded as a place for fun without serious 
work and planning. The “rubbing off” theory holds that the curriculum 
will be mastered unawares in play activities and cultural contacts with 
the school milieu. Following, we think, a corruption of the progressive 
movement, the school tends to make pleasure, which often goes under 
the name of happiness, its measure of success. The school tends to 
value games, sports and the arts activities above all else. But a school 
which does not envision places for work and play and assign each 
a wholesome role, is hardly fulfilling its function in the community. 
Joy at play, if it assumes too large a place, may encourage irresponsi- 
bility, promote pleasure as a major goal and neglect the serious basis for 
economic well-being, a vital means to middle- and upper-class values 
and behaviors. 


Thus far we have tried, in the main, to account for underesti- 
mates of the low-status community. Let us turn to some affirmative 
evidence of what has been implied thus far. First, as indicated 
above, the low-status community is by no means homogeneous in 
respect to behaviors, values, or abilities. The fact that men and 
women of renown, in spite of obstacles, come out of such commun- 
ities underlines this point. It is usually recognized that the common 
man, largely composed of people of lower status, contributes abso- 
lutely as much talent and ability as the professional class. Lehman 
and Stokes say, 


A recent study of the highest one-half of 1 per cent of school children 
indicates that probably not more than 25 per cent of them come from 
the professional group. Studies of the occupational origins of children 
having 1.Q.’s of 120 and above (approximately the highest 6 per cent) 
indicate that probably less than a fifth of them come from the profes- 
sional group. 


Raymond Pearl, using as a criterion a whole page devoted to persons 
listed in Encyclopedia Brittanica, collected a list of sixty-three great 
philosophers. The parents of forty-eight left a definite record, the 
parents “of fifteen are either wholly unknown or are unmentioned.” 
Mean I. Q.’s by social classes show a steady increase from the lower- 
lower class to the upper-upper class. What is likely to be overlooked 
is the range of scores within the classes. 

Table VII illustrates two important points. First, it shows the 
negative effects of environment upon whites and Negroes; and, second, 
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that in even the lowest social milieu the range of abilities covers all 
levels of competence. 


Table VII (in Report) 


Percent Distribution Among Mental Groups of Men 
Examined for Military Service — December 1951 


W hite Negro 
Mental Groups U. S. 3rd Army Area U. S. 3rd Army Area 
I 6.3 2.9 0.4 0.1 
Ill 24.0 13.3 3.5 0.8 
Ill 34.3 31.6 14.1 8.1 
IV 31.3 40.8 52.3 46.8 
Vv 4.1 11.4 29.7 44.2 


(after Ginsberg) 


The third army area consists of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississip- 
pi, North Carolina, South Carolina, asd Tennessee. Table VII de- 
serves careful examination. The range of ability among whites and 
Negroes reinforces our conclusion that we do not need special curri- 
cula for different groups but that the general curriculum should vary 
in emphasis according to needs. Abilities at the higher levels con- 
stitute a rich resource which should be conserved and developed wher- 
ever they are found, regardless of race or class. There is no wisdom 
Or justice in providing curriculums that will neglect any part of the 
range of talent and competence. 

Incidentally, the reader is reminded that the distribution in Table 
VII (in Report) for Negroes under “U. S. ” is strongly affected by 
the 3rd Army distribution which is included in it. Because of the 
concentration of Negroes in this area the effect is more depressing 
than in the distribution of whites under “U. S.” 

Let us finally turn to some of the more obvious influences of 
subcultures which divide social classes. The following is taken from 
Ginsberg and Bray — they report a study of 400 men: ‘200 white and 
200 Negro, half drawn from the deep South and half from the border 
states and the North, half inducted (into the army) in the latter part 
of 1943 and the other half in the last six months of 1944.” They 
analyzed data on the army classification test “to discover data of in- 
duction.” Most of the group came from rural communities; one third 
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had migrated from their birth place; when inducted, 56 per cent 
lived in communities of less than 5,000, about 20 per cent came from 
cities of more than 100,000; about 85 per cent were less than 30 years 
old, slightly less than one half 20 years or less; the median age for 
all was 21.3 years, but the median for Negroes was 2.4 years higher 
than the whites. 

These men attended a Special Training Unit for twelve weeks. 
“More likely than not such an officer (an informed Army officer) 
would have guessed that one fourth would fail during basic training; 
another fourth would be discharged from the army after basic training 
because of ineptness; still another fourth would prove to be expensive 
soldiers because of excessive hospitalization and disciplinary breaches. 
At best, we would estimate that one fourth might serve reasonab- 
ly well.” 

Only 13 per cent of the 331 were judged not acceptable because 
of their performances. Twenty-six of the 400 S.T.U. group had had 
less than four years schooling—‘‘only 2 per cent of the whites and 
8 per cent of the Negroes in the hospital training unit group — but 
55 per cent of the control group had attended high school. Five per 
cent of the control group had attended college.” Table VIII (in Re- 
port) compares the groups, by totals, race and control groups. 


Table VIII (in Report) 


Effectiveness of Special-Training-Unit Graduates 
and the Control Group 


Classification Total W hite Negro 
STU Control STU Control STU Control 

Very good 9% 23% 12% 26% 5% 20% 

Good 28 34 35 40 21 26 

Acceptable 48 33 41 25 55 42 

Not Acceptable 12 7 10 5 14 10 

Non-Chargeable 3 3 2 4 5 2 


A number of the S.T.U. groups proved very good. They exhib- 
ited unusual courage in the presence of the enemy and won medals 
of honor. The authors say, “The question was rather whether any 
appreciable number would perform adequately and represent a clear 
gain to the army. This question is answered unequivocably. Eighty- 
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five per cent of the graduates performed acceptably or better as com- 
pared with 90 per cent of the control group. Clearly, at a time when 
the Armed Forces needed men badly, they were able with a small 
investment to turn many illiterates and poorly educated men into 
acceptable soldiers.” 


Implications for Education 
Summary Conclusions 


1. A sociological tragedy has resulted from the confusion of 
“race” and social class. This has led to a caste system. One can not 
know now the ill effects that may have been exerted by negative, 
genetic selection over a period of two and a half centuries of oppres- 
sion, but we do know a good deal about the effects of caste. Caste 
and the consequent effects upon social class among the colored people 
make it almost certain that they present an unusual reservoir of man 
power which surely can be released by the amelioration of their 
condition. 

2. Educational practice is not succeeding well, among lower- 
status people regardless of ethnic origin even where it has a good 
chance to succeed. As a consequence the nation and the economy are 
suffering a loss which they can ill afford. 

3. We believe that bold, new experimentation with new orienta- 
tion is needed for the lower-status students wherever found and for 
lower-status communities when the population is sufficiently homo- 
geneous. The objective is to reduce the efforts of social stratification. 
Thus in fact it exemplifies democratic principles applied to social 
realities. 

To lessen the gaps in educational efficiency produced by social 
stratification certain educational objectives must be emphasized. Con- 
ditions for actualizing these objectives must be available to all youth, 
regardless of race or social status. The most recent statement of na- 
tional importance comes from the White House Conference held in 
the fall of 1955. Paraphrased it is as follows: 

1. Development of fundamental skills of communication, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic. 

2. Appreciation for our democratic heritage. 

3. Civic rights and responsibilities and knowledge of American 
institutions. 
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4. Respect and appreciation for human values and beliefs of 
others. 

5. Ability to think constructively and creatively. 

6. Effective work habits and self-discipline. 

7. Social competency in the family and community. 

8. Ethical behavior based on moral-spiritual values. 

9. Intellectual curiosity and zest for learning. 

10. Aesthetic appreciation and self-expression in the arts. 

11. Physical and mental health. 

12. Wise use of time including constructive leisure. 

13. Understanding of the physical world and man’s relation to it. 

14. Awareness of world-community relationships. 

Ragan’ calls attention to four contrasts between the traditional 
and modern objectives. The earlier statements, he says, are in terms 
of mastery of knowledge and skills and the latter in terms of changes 
in behavior. The former emphasize preparation for living in the 
future, the latter emphasize the effectiveness of living at a given 
time as the best preparation for the future. The former emphasize 
mental growth only, the latter emphasize physical, mental, social and 
emotional growth. And finally, the former emphasize cultural heri- 
tage and the latter, participation in the improvement of culture. 


After a long educational service in Washington, D. C., Howard 
H. Long served for ten years as Dean and Director of the Arts 
and Sciences Division at Central State College. His loss is felt 
keenly. 


2Ragan, William B., Modern Elementary Curriculum. (New York: Dryden Press, 
1953); Pp. 106-132. 
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THE IMPACT OF ENVIRONMENT ON 
RACIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


EUREAL GRANT JACKSON 


There have been many recent discussions concerning heredity and 
environment, innate and potential ability, school integration and aca- 
demic standards.' It is likely that there will be more deliberations. 
Men in all walks of life have expressed their convictions. Just as many 
“unchristian’”” acts have been committed in the name of Christianity, 
many questionable pseudoscientific reports and nauseous distortions 
have been announced in the name of science. On the other hand, 
there have been several scientific studies which are noteworthy. 


It is not the purpose of this writer to augment the voluminous 
literature in the field. Rather, he attempts to focus attention on 
various views already promulgated, and to challenge his readers to 
search for a broader realization of the ‘whole truth.” Abelard is 
credited for saying, “We must learn to doubt, for doubting leads us to 
inquire, and inquiry leads us to truth.” 


Impartial Evidence 


In the following five paragraphs there are excerpts which are 
germane to the topic. They present, to some extent, proof of the 
importance of social history or environment, and the inconclusiveness 
and shortcomings of mental tests. An eminent anthropologist and 
specialist in racial studies,’ reports that there is no evidence that 
Negroes are mentally inferior to whites. Present psychological tests 
are incapable of predicting the educability of any individual or 
group. He emphasizes the significance of socioeconomic conditions 
in producing the differences which seem revealed by doubtful mental 
tests. This brief quotation summarizes his viewpoint: 


Certainly there appear to be differences in temperament, intellectual 
attitudes, and cultural behavior between ethnic groups; but there is no 
reason to believe that these differences are inborn. For the most part 
they seem to be due to differences in cultural conditions, different social 
backgrounds, and differences in economic conditions. 


In the same vein, Maxwell Stewart‘ expressed the view, “after 
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careful investigation, scientists have found no basis for the belief that 
the Negro and white races differ in intelligence or character 
because of biological heredity or color of skin.” 

A panel of international race experts formulated a statement for 
one of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. This organi- 
zation issued the following announcement: 


It is now generally recognized that intelligence tests do not in themselves 
enable us to differentiate safely between what is due to innate capacity 
and what is the result of environmental influences, training, and edu- 
cation. Wherever it has been possible to make allowances for differences 
in environmental opportunities, the tests have shown essential similarity 
in mental character among all human groups. In short, given similar 
degrees of cultural opportunity to realize their potentialities, the average 
achievement of each ethnic group is about the same.° 


Supporting evidence in a later announcement of this same agency 
indicates that “studies within a single race have shown that both 
innate capacity and environmental opportunity determine the results of 
tests of intelligence and temperament, though their relative importance 
is disputed.’ 


A Crucial Omission: McGurk Thesis 


In spite of the overwhelming evidence to the contrary, a psy- 
chologist, F. J. McGurk, from Villanova University, emphasizes the 
unquestionable infallibility and adequacy of mental tests which he 
administered to Negroes and whites during the period, 1937-1950. 
In his lecture at Johns Hopkins University on March 13, 1957, McGurk 
elaborates on his prediction that the Negro’s low score on the McGurk- 
interpreted psychological tests would prevent him from performing 
well in school. He claims obstinately that continued racial desegrega- 
tion of schools would result in lowering the average educational level 
of the entire school population toward the level of newly admitted 
Negro students. There is ‘no evidence that further manipulation 
of Negro-white relationships” would change the comparative learning 
capabilities of the races. His six statistical “studies” reveal that the 
white race possesses, on the average, definitely superior educational 
capacity and innate ability to learn. Consequently, he concludes that 
integrating the Negro in the public school would result in the lower- 
ing of academic standards because of the Negro’s innate inferior 
academic capacity. Yet this professor insists that his conclusions are 
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not involved with emotion or moral considerations, but are based ex- 
clusively on statistics. He fails to say publicly whether he is for or 
against racial segregation. 

It is obvious that McGurk avoids any account of the impact of 
social environment on the scores of individuals in mental tests. From 
the evidence given in the excerpts of the first part of this paper and 
the rebuttal which will follow, the social history factor cannot be 
omitted or considered inconsequential when a study is announced in 
the name of science. Tests have shown that many Northern Negroes 
and whites scored, on the average, higher than most Southern Negroes 
and whites on intelligence tests given to the American Expeditionary 
Forces in World War I. “The differences did not arise because 
people were from North or the South; but because of differences in 
income, education, cultural advantages and other opportunities.” Thus 
it seems that measurement of “intelligence” actually shows ‘‘intelli- 
gence” at birth plus what has happened since birth. 

Regardless of the intentions of Dr. McGurk, the implications of 
his recent seminar lecture at Johns Hopkins University and of his 
article last year in the U. S. News and World Report leave fertile 
ground for the pernicious racists who would follow the repugnant 
views of Count de Gobineau, Houston S. Chamberlain, Adolph Hitler, 
the present White Citizens’ Councils and the National Citizens’ Pro- 
tective Association. 


The Jenkins Rebuttal 


The timely reply to the McGurk theory was given by Martin D. 
Jenkins, president of Morgan College, on March 20, 1957. Dr. 
Jenkins stated that Negro students per se do not depress standards in 
racially desegregated schools, but Negro or white children from rural, 
Southern, immigrant or lower-class families, or those who have attend- 
ed qualitatively poor schools, will lower the educational standards of 
any school into which they are integrated. Social and environmental 
factors cause the relatively poor average academic showing of some 
Negro students as compared with their white classmates in many de- 
segregated schools. This was in direct contradiction to the McGurk 
thesis. While conceding that average psychological test scores of 
Negroes integrated into previously all-white schools might be lower 
than average scores of white students, Dr. Jenkins insisted that this 
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situation is remediable and was being remedied by the social and 
economic advances of the Negro population. The ‘Intelligence 
Quotient” of white children in geographically or socially isolated situ- 
ations and in educationally and economically inferior family surround- 
ings, declines with advance of age. This demonstrates that the in- 
born educational aptitude of these individuals is diminished by long 
exposure to inferior cultural surroundings. Similar decline of ‘‘intelli- 
gence’’ from early childhood takes place in culturally underprivileged 
Negroes. 


The Jenkins thesis that there should be more emphasis on the 
implementation of scientific ideas that promise social betterment is one 
that should receive wider publicity. Real scientific evidence of the 
“whole truth” should take notice of the environmental factors. 


From the Minds of Babes: New Evidence 


Closely allied to the excerpts from the pen of race authorities and 
the lecture by Dr. Jenkins, new evidence — fresh from the nursery — 
indicates that one’s level of intelligence is almost wholly a matter of 
education and environment rather than heredity. The report on De- 
cember 28, 1956, issued in New York by the Amenrcan Association 
for the Advancement of Science throws new light upon the contro- 
versial topic, ‘,Which is more conclusive, heredity or environment?” 
A team of distinguished researchers from Children’s Hospital in 
Columbus, Ohio, said new support for the belief that environment is 
more influential has come from a study of nearly one thousand nine- 
month-old infants who were given special tests to measure their 
“intellectual potential.” Dr. H. Knobloch and three associates indi- 
cated that only 1.4 per cent of the infants had “developmental 
quotient” scores below 75, only 1.8 per cent below 85, and 90 per 
cent of the group scored between 90 and 120. 

These new findings contrast with findings by other investigators 
of predominantly children of school age. They show 5 per cent have 
“intelligence quotients” below 75 and 14 per cent below 85. The 
scientists indicated that the differences in the scores may be accounted 
for by the education and environment to which the child is exposed 
between infancy and school-going age. 

If environment has such a noticeable effect upon children 
from infancy to school age, it is likely that the individual’s social 
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history, rather than heredity or supposed “innate ability,” plays the 
decisive role in accounting for differences from school age to adult- 
hood. Yet there will be misguided “experts” and ‘‘false prophets” 
who will ignore, distort, or misinterpret all factors, including social 
environment, responsible for differences in average test scores made 
by various ethnic groups. These pseudoscientists will fail also to 
examine all the reasons as far as possible for differences within a 
particular racial group. Their samplings may even show biased pre- 
determined conclusions. 


Challenge to Democracy 


A dominant characteristic of American democracy is the belief 
in the individual. Every individual has an inborn dignity worthy of 
the highest respect. An important principle is that no individual is 
inherently more important than another, and that no group is more 
important than each individual in it. Americans must respect the 
aspirations of each human being, recognize his rights, and grant him 
equal opportunities. One writer puts it this way: 


Stressing superficial differences between people only helps to maintain 
an illusion in our minds that there may be more fundamental differences 
behind them. What we, as informed and enlightened citizens, living 
under a democratic form of government ought to do is to stress the 
fundamental kinship of all mankind; to stress the likeness that we bear 
to one another: to recognize the essential unity of all mankind in the 
very differences which individuals of all ethnic groups display." 


Instead of listing one group as inferior, Ashley Montagu ex- 
pressed this same view: “If you want to strike an intelligent blow at 
inferiority, strike it against the inferior opportunities which pre- 
judiced people force upon others to cut them off from the enjoyment 
of a full life.’” Every racial group deserves its inestimable share of the 
full benefits of our democracy and should not be prejudged inferior 
on the basis of insufficient evidence. 

One of the strongest pronouncements for greater realization of 
the democratic process in action was given ten years ago. To quote 
M. F. Ashley Montagu again: 


Give every ethmic group within our democracy an equal social opportun- 
ity and it may be predicted that one will find between minds only such 
differences as now exist between individuals of the same ethnic group 
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who have enjoyed equal cultural opportunities. Every human being 
whatever his ethnic affiliation, differs from every other in his make-up 
and has had a somewhat different inheritance and different oppor- 
tunities.” 


Even the most caustic bigot must become cognizant of the fact 
that many Negro students cannot suddenly play their equal role with 
white students if they have never lived, played and studied with them 
in childhood and young adulthood. A period of adjustment for 
both ethnic groups is necessary. In the same vein Eli Ginzberg," lead- 
ing economist and authority on Human Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity, suggests an enlightened change from the “‘old pattern.” He 
states that it has not been possible under segregation to prevent the 
creation of generations of severely handicapped Negro students. 
Significant improvements will have to wait for progress in 
integration. 


Unfortunately, before the ink is dry on this manuscript, it is 
likely that ambiguous new ‘findings’ and exaggerations will come 
from the voice and pen of the dogmatic forces of hate and prejudice. 
Even the reports of “unscientific’’ scientists and psychologists hiding 
behind the shield of mere tawdry statistics will be disseminated. It 
is hoped that the voice and pen of the enlightened will overshadow 
eventually the forces to the contrary by presenting the undefiled 
“whole truth” in this period of slowly changing human relations. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN NIGERIA: 
THE YOUNG ELITE 


HuGH H. SMYTHE 


The British territory of Nigeria is the most populated of all 
political units on the African continent having some 30-40 million 
inhabitants (no accurate census has ever been taken and will always be 
difficult to take since Nigerians have an aversion to the counting of 
heads). In physical size alone with 373,000 square miles it stands out 
strikingly on the West African coast. It is beginning to come into 
prominence because, after Ghana, which received its independence 
from Britain in March, 1957, Nigeria is expected to become the next 
African territory to gain autonomy. It is in that part of Africa said 
to have been saved from the white man by the mosquito; consequently, 
it has a population overwhelmingly African with but a handful of 
outsiders, some 15,000, who are lost in the sea of black humanity. 
This ocean of ebony-hued folk hits one forcefully with its churning, 
milling movement as you enter the developing cities and towns; or it 
creeps upon you unawares as you drive along the forested roadways 
and notice small groups of individuals ambling along by the roadside, 
sliding out from foliage concealed pathways, or coming upon you 
abruptly as a village cluster of reddish brown mud huts with thatched 
roofs as you climb over a rise or round a curve. 

Little is yet known to the general public about Nigeria, although 
the political rumblings there get sporadic attention in the foreign 
press if it is an important occasion such as the spring, 1957, London 
Constitutional Conference; or if there is a tragic incident such as the 
September train wreck which took a high toll in human lives. But 
practically nothing is known of human relations in Nigeria, since 
in the African world today this aspect has been dominated by news 
about the tense color conflict and repressive measures prevailing in 
the Union of South Africa. Thus in order to understand something 
about the people-to-people association in Nigeria today is a major 
purpose of this paper, and it is assumed that to assure this a brief 
glance into its present social structure will help set the background 
against which present patterns of human relations can be better 
comprehended and seen in a more fundamental perspective. 
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Although the traditional ways and social structure continue in the 
rural countryside, the pattern presented here is that common to the 
urbanized areas which are increasing daily and which set the tone 
for Nigeria as it works with accelerating tempo to fit into the in- 
dustrial pace of the modern world. The contemporary social class 
leveling is divided into a five-category structure. At the top are the 
people holding the highest public offices, such as the prime ministers 
of the three regions and the federal premier, and ministers in the 
various cabinets, along with the powerful traditional leaders — the 
obas, onis, alafins, dejis, alakes, emirs, and so on of paramount 
chieftainship stature — whose palaces are located in or near urban 
communities. The professional people follow these in the rank scale 
with important high office holders in the church here, too; next 
come the business men of some real wealth, followed by minor 
white collar job holders, and with laborers of every description bring- 
ing up the rear. This pattern is new to this burgeoning country and 
it has made for a complex of relationships in which people have 
had to make readjustments from their long conservatively planned 
patterns under the old systems when things were hereditary and fixed, 
and one knew exactly how to react in a given situation and to a 
given person. 


Caught up most forcefully in the vortex of this developing 
pattern of readjustment and new framework of social stratification is 
the young, educated Nigerian, ‘‘the young elite.” In most cases having 
secured his higher learning abroad and returned with a veneer of 
Westernization, whose thickness depends upon the length of time 
spent overseas and his inclination to live a more Western way, he 
finds himself somewhat bewildered by the life in the cities of Nigeria 
to which he has returned. This is a life that, though urban in a 
superficial sort of way, finds the people still “bush” in practice but 
living an overcrowded and less sanitary sort of existence than was their 
wont in the rural villages from which they came. The mud and 
thatched-topped huts have simply been transferred from the swamp 
forests, the high plains, and savannah grasslands to the hard-packed 
red earth and dusty narrow streets of the towns and urban centers, 
and the ragged and poverty-ridden thousands live alone in unimagin- 
able squalor. The new, educated generation, repelled and frustrated 
by this scene in the fast-growing cities and towns of the homeland — 
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who are they, and what do they think about this evolving Nigeria 
in flux? 


The young elite of Nigeria are composed largely of those 
Africans who have spent some years abroad in study and work, 
mainly in the United States or in the United Kingdom. Very few 
seem to have gone elsewhere for their training and experience. In- 
cluded in this group, too, are those Nigerians who have secured 
higher training at University College in Ibadan, in one of the three 
technical colleges in the country, or in such West African institutions 
of higher education as Fourah Bay College in Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
or University College, Yendi, (Accra), Ghana; and here also are to be 
found the graduates of the higher secondary schools of Nigeria. Most 
of the young elite, of course, have picked up many of the mannerisms 
of the countries where they spent their educational interim, and their 
personalities reflect a mixture of their Nigerian background and this 
foreign overlay. 


Generally they are to be found employed largely in government 
civil service work, usually in the regional or federal bureaucracies, 
and some in local government offices; while others are in foreign- 
owned business firms. The great need is for their skills and abilities 
in the two major levels of government, so that they can take over 
posts now held by British or other foreign expatriate workers as such 
positions become vacant. But more so, they need the experience of 
running a government because of the nature and way in which 
Nigeria is moving towards independence — the development is from 
the top down. As a result of this it is not unusual to find men of 
relatively young age holding posts of real responsibility in both 
government and business. And though they may lack the years of 
experience and maturity of judgment expected of those in responsible 
positions, yet in many cases their fire and zeal to bring Nigerian 
potentialities to fruition help to make up for this other deficiency. 
Naturally they make mistakes; but in the ebulliency of youth, and 
being molded in the matrix of nationalism that is strongly affected by 
many cross currents arising from the regional structure of the country— 
the tribal feelings, the religious impact, and the conflicts of political 
parties jousting for strength — the errors they commit are under- 
standable. 


The young elite are usually voluble and highly conversant on 
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domestic political matters. If in the Eastern Region, of course, they 
are more likely to be followers of Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe’s National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons party, and they are prone 
to argue from an NCNC point of view. If in the West, one is 
likely to find them to be independent in their thinking, somewhat 
objective and critical of all parties, movements, and political person- 
alities. Not all, however, in the West are so constituted, but this is 
typical of the young elite belonging to the more highly academically 
trained group some of whom form what is known as the Citizens 
Committee for Independence. But there are those in the West, 
however, especially in government service and particularly the politi- 
cal appointees, who profess to believe in Premier Obafemi Awolowo 
and his policies. They appear to be representative bureaucratic types, 
British educated rather than American trained. They present a com- 
posed front and carry on discussion in a reserved and intellectual 
manner. They try to give the impression of logical development for 
their point of view. But one must keep in mind the pattern set by 
their leader, Mr. Awolowo, who is well known to be dry but methodi- 
cal, lacking in crowd appeal but admired for his organizing ability, 
unglamorous like the Eastern Region Premier Azikiwe but thorough 
and painstaking in preparations, and given to hard work, planning, 
and getting things done. While for the North, there are few there 
who are highly educated. The civil service is manned heavily by 
Nigerians from the Southern regions and these persons tend to hold 
views that are comparable to others in the respective East or West 
area from which they migrated. The feudalistic patterns stemming 
from the Moslem religious structure and guidance placed on Koranic 
teaching have not been conducive to the development of an indi- 
genous educated young elite, although this is beginning to grow 
with a nucleus of youth coming out of the technical colleges, second- 
ary schools, and other specialists institutions being established in the 
region. But as yet, there are no really home-grown young elite in 
the North. 


The young Nigerian elite tend to cluster together in small groups 
in the cities where they live. Since most of them are government or 
business employees, they are likely to know one another personally 
or to know about each other. There seems to be a trend towards 
division along foreign-oriented lines, leading to the developing of an 
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informal club-like structure. The American educated elite seem 
out of defensive necessity to have come together, and usually they 
draw into their fold other newly returning Nigerians from the United 
States as they re-enter the country. They try to look out for jobs for 
them or help them in other ways, especially in trying to ease their 
readjustment “back’’ to a Nigerian way of life after a long period 
spent in Western society. The British oriented young elite band to- 
gether in similar fashion and find it easier to secure their British- 
trained compatriots government jobs than do those from the United 
States, because their senior British expatriate officers are more favor- 
ably inclined to Africans trained in the United Kingdom. This does 
not mean that the two groups are at odds; actually, there is no real 
division separating them. The young elite, no matter where they 
were trained, are still interested in Nigerian independence. Those 
from each group meet together socially and are friendly. It is not 
unusual, however, on occasions when they are together for discussions 
to come up concerning the merits of British versus American edu- 
cation. This subject at present seems to be an unavoidable one, no 
matter where one goes among these young people. 


How do the young elite live and dress, and what do they think 
about? Because of the housing shortage that prevails in all of the 
cities of Nigeria the young elite are hard pressed for suitable shelter, 
especially of decent quality. If they are government civil servants 
and fortunate, they will live in official quarters with landscaped 
lawns, depending on their status and rank in the bureaucracy. These 
are usually located in the former “European” area now called Govern- 
ment Reservations, and are located well out from the heart of the 
city where it is quiet and peaceful. On the whole, however, they 
live in houses scattered throughout the “town,” in the congested 
areas with unpaved dust-clotted streets with no lighting, crowded close 
with mud shanties, or in a building set down amidst ramshackle, tin- 
topped slum shacks. Facilities here are generally meager and al- 
though the house may contain running water (although not always) 
and a flush toilet (a real luxury), it is not likely to contain a hot water 
tank in the bathroom. Noise is the daylong fare from early morning 
until well into the night —the blaring of records from the music 
box of the numerous taverns that line the streets of the “native town’”’; 
the varied sounds that issue forth from children crying, playing, or 
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talking; the honk of horns from passing cars and cries of itinerant 
hucksters hawking wares of every description, and the perpetual 
chatter and talk of the milling and moving people. There will be 
pungent odors filling the neighborhood air, and the open sewers and 
drains will be filled with dank, dirty water and countless disease 
carrying germs. Trash collection may be nonexistent or spasmodic, 
while the nightsoil collectors’ dumping pit may make itself scentfully 
quite evident. It is only very recently that city planning of the sort 
known in countries outside of Africa is beginning to be followed, 
and better housing districts are springing up. But for the most part 
the young elite reside in a locality packed with people with whom 
educationally and culturally they have almost nothing in common; 
and they must undergo all the discomforts that slum living connotes, 
though they may try their best to make their personal homes livable 
in this depressed area. 


As for dress, the young elite in their work-a-day world will wear 
Western attire. At most ordinary public functions they will be in 
mufti. Very few wear anything else in the office or at business. 
But the native dress, the dan-chiki, agbada, and shabado (shirt, 
overblouse, and trousers respectively), is donned at home, or in the 
evening when going out, unless it is a highly formal affair when either 
Western formal dress or native attire may be worn. There are some 
young elite, however, who as a sign of nationalism or as a protest 
against colonial overlordship and to show their patriotism never wear 
anything but the native outfit. But generally, this represents a very 
small minority. 


But turning to the more profound aspects of the young elite, 
with what are they mainly concerned, and what do they think about? 
First, they are concerned with getting on in life, with their work as 
civil servants or senior employees in private business. They seem 
in many cases dissatisfied with their personal lot and with the fact 
that the backwardness of society retards their advancement. If in the 
government bureaucracy, they harbor resentment towards the British 
expatriate because he may be equally or less trained yet hold a better 
position. It may be because the expatriate in the same rank and pay 
bracket gets more because of overseas allowances which the young 
Nigerian elite translate as a ‘color bonus.” The young elite may be 
resentful because, though highly trained, they find an ordinary stenog- 
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rapher from overseas getting the same pay. They may feel hostile 
because of the housing assignment program, feeling that they are 
discriminated against in the allocation of official quarters. And they 
may resent strongly what they consider the unjust conditions now 
obtaining that bar their mobility into the higher and more attractive 
posts still largely manned by expatriate workers. They realize that on 
the whole these white colonial officials are relatively young, averaging 
around 44 years of age, so they have a long time to go before retire- 
ment, which means that the young Nigerians must wait and are likely 
to be far up in age before they can attain a top level senior civil 
service post. 


As regards the country’s one University College, the young elite 
are almost unanimous in condemning the institution at Ibadan. They 
feel it is not really a part of Nigeria nor does it have any relation- 
ship to the needs of the country. Rather, they say it is a place de- 
veloping snobs, training Nigerians in patterns far out of line with 
what the country must face as an underdeveloped territory; that it is 
instilling in the students there a standard of living they cannot hope 
to match once they complete their degrees. They decry the fact 
that UCI is inculcating in its graduates — future additions to the 
young elite circle — only a desire to come out, look for a white collar 
job, become aware of status, concentrate on making money quickly, 
and to think only in terms of self and self-aggrandizement rather 
than the improvement and freedom of Nigeria and Nigerians. The 
“country club” atmosphere at UCI is frowned upon, and the institution 
is viewed as an isolated oasis staffed largely by Britishers who are 
maintaining a heaven for themselves. 


The young elite give little thought to problems of labor or busi- 
ness and most of them seem uninformed about such matters. They 
seem to know little about world affairs, or to take much interest in 
such things. They will talk briefly about some recent event receiving 
public notice at the time, such as the Russian satellite, but they are 
basically uninformed about world problems. There are, naturally, 
exceptions to this, but the general pattern is for the young elite not 
to give much thought to things abroad. As a group they comment upon 
the country’s problems in a rather disinterested sort of way. Gener- 
ally they express no firm opinions or views, nor do they seem to have 
done any very serious thinking about the state of Nigeria's educa- 
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tional problems; the nation’s lack and need for industrial growth; 
what is to be done to raise the standard of living, or how to cope with 
the increasing urban situations; how to meet the need for more and 
better roads; improvement of communication, the growth of a really 
widely circulated newspaper (the largest is foreign-owned, the Daily 
Times of Lagos, with a 100,000 circulation); how to reorganize 
government to be more effective; what to do to cope with the numer- 
ous social and community welfare problems a nation such as Nigeria 
has to face; the building of a strong defense force (Nigeria has only 
one military regiment); how to handle problems of finance for in- 
ternal construction; the need to change the attitudes of people to 
enable them to shift without too much personal frustration and con- 
flict from a traditional world to one more modern and industrial; 
to build up a better diet; to increase agricultural output; work out 
equitable wage rates, hours of work, and develop reasonable em- 
ployee-employer relationships. These and many other matters seem 
to rest in the foreconsciousness of only a very few among the 
young elite. } 


As regards present leadership, many of this young group are 
cynical. Many of them were formerly members of the Zikist Youth 
movement that was a part of the backbone of the fiery nationalist 
movement of the late 1940's; but they are now disillusioned; for those 
they then supported most ardently turned conservative, even de- 
nounced and disclaimed association with the young group, and left 
them to their fate in the moment of crisis in 1949 when they expected 
positive action and personal sacrifice from their leadership, especially 
after the shooting of miners by British-led colonial government police 
that year, as well as the departure for overseas by leaders they trusted 
most until the tension had lessened. Consequently, the young elite 
are no longer outwardly an enthusiastic nationalistic group. They look 
around and what do they see? 


It is the practice in Nigeria now for the holders of high political 
office to become symbols of the highest success. High office means 
influence, prestige, and the overt signs of importance and comfort- 
able living, such as many servants, large cars, pleasant and spacious 
official homes, fine clothes, and good salaries, as well as an oppor- 
tunity to travel abroad and get rich. The elite see those holding im- 
portant office as having risen so high that they have forgotten about 
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the country and its masses, so filled are the well-known politicians — 
ministers, parliamentary secretaries, and corporation heads — with 
their own importance and glorification. The young elite feel these 
people have no thought but for their own embellishment. This has 
helped to develop within these young people a sort of hardness and 
lack of faith in present leadership, or else it has created an urge to 
duplicate their feats and become “somebody,” too. If employed in 
government, they will be found showing tremendous respect to holders 
of high office, although they may have private opinions otherwise. 
But to curry favor, to fawn upon their superiors is the common 
practice. 

It is important, however, to recognize that the young elite are 
experiencing self-conflict. Those trained abroad especially return 
home and find it most difficult to readjust to old ways. When they 
visit their birthplaces the people in the villages do not understand 
them and still look upon them as “young,” whereas in the small rural 
community the elder is still the important person to be respected, 
listened to, and obeyed. The new learning and techniques of the 
foreign educated young elite or the town dwelling young men may be 
looked upon with suspicion and their advice and suggestions refused. 
So the young elite return to the city. In the urban community they 
find that they are unhappy, too. They have become accustomed to 
a higher standard of living than their salary will permit. Here within 
the urban atmosphere they reflect about their country and its people 
and what is happening to it. And what are their views? Their 
thoughts provide real insight into the human relationship situation of 
varied aspects of contemporary Nigeria and what is happening there. 


Let a young elite speak for himself— 





Values. There is no question but that the things which obtained 
when I was a young man no longer exist as the things to guide our 
way of life. When I was small and living in the village you could 
pick up breadfruit, a plantain, a coconut and no one would care. It 
was there to be used, provided by the earth for all. But not today. 
The biggest and strongest value in Nigerian society today is money. 
Even children in the villages now want money, and they want those 
things it can buy. And as for those things we once took for granted 
as available to all and provided by nature, now a person will say they 
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are his, and if we want them we have to pay. Everyone wants money, 
for with it you can get the things and become a “big man,” and this 
is important to people now. I would say that money is the outstanding 
and dominating value in Nigerian society, that it is the most im- 
portant thing in our whole lives now and people, especially in cities, 
think about it more than they think about anything else. And what 
is worse, they don’t care how you get it. Even if they see you stealing 
money from a bank, and you can get away with it, they will say 
this is good and give you credit for being smart enough to do some- 
thing like this. Money is the thing in Nigeria today and it towers 
above all other values. 


People also value high position and everyone wants to rise and 
to move up in status. In the cities we have become a nation of 
“climbers.” No one thinks in terms of the interest of the country 
but only of himself and how he can gain a high position and high 
status. Everyone wants to be a leader and no one a follower. This 
is one of our real problems. If our premiers were to disappear from 
the scene, then our leadership would disintegrate into a great number 
of local segments for each little section would want its person to 
be the leader. Everyone wants to lead today, for if you lead, then 
you are important and gain status. This is what our outstanding 
politicians have done, they have set an example and our people see 
only leadership, not realizing you have to have followers and sup- 
porters in order to get things done. This is another basic value so 
different from the old days when it was taken for granted there 
was an elder or a few older people looked upon as the head and 
everybody understood and did not aspire to become a leader. 


People also want success, and by this they mean obtaining those 
things which can be bought with money. They mean the things 
that bring fame and people bowing and paying respect to you. Every- 
one wants to climb higher and higher and no attention is paid to 
other more profound things in life, things of real human worth. 
Success is desired and it is success as measured by material mani- 
festations. 

This materialism is another important thing in the value structure 
of Nigerians now. Materialism has come into our society and dazzled 
people and made them forget all else. They want big cars, fine 
homes, and to be able to go out and entertain in a big way. They 
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want many clothes and other things that are signs that you are 
successful. Materialism now is the goal of so many of our people it 
has pushed all aside. It, of course, is a part of the stress laid on 
money as the highest value. For money enables you to have the 
material things — the car, home, refrigerator, clothes, servants, all 
of which connote influence, importance, status and position. 

In all of these present-day values the one thing that emphasizes 
the shift from the old, traditional values when stress was placed 
on such things as the sharing of land, honesty, communal obligations 
and responsibilities, and the family kinship relationships, is the fact 
that people do not care how you achieve these newer things; so long 
as you do succeed you will be admired. The mark of success is in 
the doing now and arriving and securing, not in how you got them. 
Just succeed and you will be looked up to. All of this is a result of 
the continued shift of people from a rural to an urban way of life, 
and it is continuing without let up. 


Education. Today this is very significant in Nigeria and every- 
one is trying to acquire some. This is evidenced by the fact that in 
the offices of government and business you will see clerks busy 
reading books, often doing this instead of attending to their official 
duties. Many of them are trying to prepare for a higher certificate 
in order to seek promotion to a higher position. They take such 
things as the Wolsey correspondence course from Oxford, England, 
hoping to get a degree eventually so they can rise, not only in their 
jobs but socially. The whole impetus of education now is oriented 
towards prestige, rather than towards service and use to Nigeria. 
One of the troubles with our current education is that it is not geared 
to the needs of the country, it is simply learning for the sake of itself 
and to raise the individual social status. From the lowest grade up the 
curriculum is not related to the problems of an underdeveloped 
country like Nigeria. People want education of a formal nature so 
they can appear to be intellectuals, to be better than someone else, 
and to gain personal stature. But most of all they see education as 
a way to make money. Thus education in Nigeria today is not being 
secured or desired by Nigerians in the interest of the nation itself, 
but in the interest of the individual self. 


African Past. Young people in Nigerian cities no longer look 
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to our historical and cultural past. They will tell you, “How can I 
know anything about it when there are no records? In school when 
we were children we were not taught anything at all about Nigeria’s 
early history and cultural background.” Thus the Nigerian past is 
something that really does not exist for them. Reared in urban 
communities or brought at an early age to the city from their village 
homes, and having grown up in an urban center where traditional 
factors are underemphasized and have little force, they know practi- 
cally nothing about their African past. And even if they have heard 
of juju, age-old rituals and practices, their musical rhythms and 
dancing, they prefer not to talk about them, but look upon such as 
institutional practices from the superstitious ‘savage’ days of yester- 
year better to be forgotten, of which one should be ashamed, and 
certainly not think them significant in mid-twentieth century Nigeria. 
Today the African past is an unimportant aspect in the lives of urban- 
ized Nigerians; the goals now are different and the past does not 
play a part in their attainment. 


Family Status. This is not too important now. In the olden 
times it counted for something but not now and especially in the 
cities. You can be poor, but if you get some education and a good 
position, and if you accumulate money and get the material things 
that are signs of success, then people will acknowledge and admire 
you, and you become an important person, someone to be cultivated 
and with whom to be friendly and on good terms. The people have 
before them symbols considered to be the outstanding examples of 
success in the country today — Premiers like Azikiwe and Awolowo 
and many of the ministers in the regional and federal governments, 
and Balewa, the federal prime minister — and not one of them 
came from an important family. Such things give encouragement to 
people in even the humblest circumstances, so they aspire to rise up 
from their lowly lot. Thus family background is not of such conse- 
quence in the urbanized social structure; rather, it is the success you 
attain personally. Of course, family status can help in giving one a 
headstart, for your people can give you money to go off to school 
earlier. But if you fail after this and do not make good, even an 
important family background cannot help you and people will look 
down upon you, while acclaiming the person from low station in 
life who works his way up to success. 
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Mobility. Social movement in Nigerian society is easy today. 
We are just really beginning our urban movement and nothing is 
fixed and certain yet. So if you get an education, or accumulate 
wealth, or secure a good position in government or business, then you 
can move up, and everyone in the city wants to go up. There are 
no rigid class patterns as yet. Now in Nigeria you can take any job, 
make some money, and become successful and people will acknowl- 
edge you. 


The Power Elite. No one can tell just who they are yet, and of 
course we are not concerned with the British who still hold the terri- 
tory as a colony. But among Nigerians there is no way to determine 
this just now. In terms of self-government Nigeria has been at this 
sort of thing for a short time only. Actually the regional govern- 
ments have existed only since 1954, and self-government in the regions 
only since the summer of 1957, and not even yet in the North which 
doesn’t plan to try it until 1959. Consequently, unlike in America, 
where you have what is called a ‘“power-elite’ that controls the 
destiny of the country, Nigeria has not had time for such a group to 
come into being. The political leaders are still new at their jobs, 
they are still insecure in their positions and have not been able to 
consolidate themselves or their followers in order to give themselves 
a real measure of power. The business people are still too busy 
concentrating on trying to make money and to enlarge their businesses, 
and become successful only in their line of work, and they have not 
really given any serious thought or time to understanding how they 
can enhance their business while wielding political influence. 
This may come in time and there are a few who see possibilities here. 
But consequently, this is not the case now, so there is little connection 
between Nigerian business men and political leaders, although some 
business men may make a few modest contributions to political parties. 
But there is nothing like the big donations that mean influence in 
political circles such as exist in America and some of the Western 
countries. Everyone is insecure in his present position and trying to 
work out his niche, so there is really no one or any group that can be 
said to form a combination that runs Nigeria. And this is not likely to 
become possible for quite a while. For first of all, Nigerians want 
most of all to get rid of British control before any kind of conceptual 
framework can be devised to say who is at the apex of the power 
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structure. So long as this is a British territory then Nigerians who 
might like to take over control can do very little. And in fact, it 
makes it difficult for them even to remove their own insecurity, for 
they must watch both the British and their indigenous competitors each 
of whom among the latter is trying to gain the upper hand in order 
to be in the best position when independence comes and the British 
leave. 


Tribalism. This is still strong in Nigeria and it permeates all 
aspects of life. Urbanism has not wiped it out, and it is going to pe 
one of the most difficult of all things to eliminate. The political 
leaders try to play down tribalism but they know it exists and that 
it is one of the strongest forces in the lives of Nigerians. People are 
quick to identify themselves as Ibo, Yoruba, Hausa, Ibibio, Efik, 
and so on. And they can get emotional about this. Tribalism is so 
strong that the problem of creating more states required the British 
government to send out a Minorities Commission in November, 1957, 
to investigate the complaints of some of the lesser tribes, who said 
they want states of their own, rather than incorporation into larger 
units dominated by other tribal groups whom they fear will dis- 
criminate against them. Our people harbor strong anti-feelings to- 
wards other groups, although in public they may profess not to do so. 
Clannishness along tribal lines is very prominent; the political parties 
are still largely made up of tribal blocs — the Northern Peoples Con- 
gress is Hausa-Fulani-Muslim; the Action Group of the West is 
Yoruba; while in the East the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Camerooms is Ibo. We still have such influential tribal organizations 
as the Ibo State Union, the Egbe Omo Oduduwa society of the 
Yorubas and the like; the newspapers are always featuring news 
reports of tribal conflict, or a political leader will be found condemn- 
ing it as a divisive element in the country. Tribalism today is a real 
force, a strong bar against unification of the country, and it shows no 
signs of becoming weaker. It is always an influence with which 
to reckon and leaders know its value and use it if necessary to put 
across their policies, while openly deploring its existence. It is a fact 
we are still tribalistic and on many issues Nigerians tend to take 
stands along tribal lines. It is strong and will be a long time dying 
out; it is a basic force, goes very deep, and is a very extensive 
phenomenon in contemporary Nigerian society. 
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Occupations. Because of the significant values of money people 
run to those occupations in which they feel they can make money 
and make it quickly, as well as have high social position, too. Thus 
law and medicine are first choices. And in the civil service they only 
want to prepare for those jobs on the “A” line, or those that carry 
good salaries as well as status, such as the permanent secretaryships 
or Senior Officer posts, District Officer, and the like. Slowly 
engineering is rising as a preferred occupation, but it is still medicine 
and law, although with the changes coming in education and the 
desire for it, teaching as a career, especially on the university level, is 
growing more and more in favor. 


Nationalism. This is still a strong factor in Nigeria. Although 
it is not overt as in the early days, yet nationalism is still felt by the 
people all over the country and in all walks of life. The only thing 
is that things are more orderly now as we have gotten closer to 
more self-government. There are, of course, some among us who 
still do not want to see the British go and Nigerians take full control 
of the country, but they would not dare voice such thoughts openly 
lest they be accused of being traitors. Many who hold such views 
are among the older people; they are conservatives with long associ- 
ation with the British, and who feel their positions might be en- 
dangered; this is especially so of Nigerians who have received honors 
from the British Crown. Also, some of the young elite who feel we 
just do not have enough qualified people ready to run a stable govern- 
ment have such ideas. But nationalism in most of the people is still 
a force, and although you do not see the vigorous and loud displays 
of it as in the 1940's, yet there is no question but that it is an 
important influence in Nigeria and the people feel nationalistic. 
This is vividly shown by the fact that even in the North now the 
people feel a sense of nationalism, whereas in the past this was not so. 


Religion. This is not important in Nigeria today and people in 
cities pay less attention to it than ever before. At least this is the 
way many of the young elite feel. But the ordinary person still is 
somewhat religious. One confusing thing in regard to religion and 
which helps to weaken its influence is that those who are Christians 
do not live up to their principles, so that even the pagan person will 
point them out and show how they fail to do what they preach. On 
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the whole, as regards the influence of religion on our general urban 
life, it is very little, although on personal life it has some hold. But 
it does not play much of a part in the political development of our 
country and not many high churchmen are known to be playing any 
part in our march towards independence. 


Race Relations. In Nigeria there flows an undercurrent of color 
consciousness that is so strong at times it can overwhelm you. 
In the young, educated intellectuals and those moving up or trying to 
obtain a foothold in the business world, this feeling against the 
British and other white people at times reaches vehement propor- 
tions, and reveals itself as members of this group lash out at the 
injustice they feel at being discriminated against in appointments to 
high civil service positions for which they feel qualified yet see 
mediocre British expatriates given such jobs. Or they complain 
bitterly about their inability to receive faculty posts at University 
College in Ibadan, even when they have the qualifications including 
the doctorate, yet see a British expatriate or other non-Africans from 
the Commonwealth, perhaps with a lowly bachelor degree, awarded 
the position. Or if they do get faculty status usually a white expatri- 
ate with inferior training will also be placed but at a higher rank. 
They complain, too, that all top jobs in the administrative structure 
of this university college — Principal, Vice-Principal, Registrar, Medi- 
cal Officer, Bursar, Estate Manager, and Librarian, the key jobs in 
operating the school — are held by white men; and that less than 
one fourth of the faculty is African, although highly competent and 
trained Africans are in Nigeria who could fill some of the vacancies 
that exist or are being filled by whites from abroad. 

This tense feeling of racialism flows through much of the life 
in Nigeria. Sometimes subtly, at others in stark harshness. It may 
rear its head in the rough treatment of store attendants apprehending a 
white woman customer caught shoplifting in a department store; in 
the rough and abusive language of a taxi driver hurled at a Britisher 
who shouts at him to move out of the way; or in a Nigerian clerk 
arrogantly telling a white customer, “Wait your turn, this is a black 
man’s country!” But it is largely in the intimate personal conver- 
sations that the full measure of the hostility towards the white person 
is felt and revealed, and the delay being experienced in the granting 
of independence can only accentuate the racial atmosphere. The 
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older and more urbane Nigerians mask their feelings with a suaveness 
that yet betrays itself from time to time in personal discussion by 
such remarks as “Oh, you know, you can’t trust an Englishman at all,” 
“They're all hypocrites.” Even those Nigerians holding extremely 
high office reflect this feeling as indicated by the pronouncement 
of Prime Minister Awolowo in October, 1957, that it is about time 
the British-owned Daily Times newspaper was cut down to size and 
run out of the country. The racial feeling is here at all times, even 
though it does not show itself in ugly fashion; but our people have 
no great love for the white colonials, and this is especially a strong 
feeling among the young elite. 


Women. Our women are held in real contempt by the men. They 
are still the pack horses of society and kept in an extremely subordi- 
nate position. It is rare to see women in mixed company on the streets; 
rather, men move about together and women with their children do 
likewise. This is something that strikes one forcefully in the cities 
and towns, this separation of the sexes in public. Even at the most 
advanced school in the country this inferiority of women is evidenced, 
for at University College in Ibadan there are less than 50 young 
women out of some 850 students. It is the usual picture to see 
women trotting barefoot with swaying hips down the street with a 
sewing machine, glass case of food, pan of bread, basket of bottles, 
lload of firewood, or a kerchief-wrapped bundle on her head and a 
bulge in back that as she passes turns out to be a baby strapped to 
her back. And this description applies to the vast majority of women. 

There are a few individual cases of women from the upper 
echelons of society, the higher elite, who have attained a position of 
sorts; an attorney who is a director on the board of a large American 
oil firm, a scattering of women physicians largely restricted to practice 
in hospitals for women and children, and a few in the educational 
field. But these are the exceptional ones. For even the better known 
and wealthy women traders play no real part in Nigerian society 
and are almost totally excluded from political affairs, holding no 
public or party offices of any importance. And in the North the 
Moslem social structure makes them a complete nonentity, for there 
they do not even have the franchise as do their sisters in the Eastern 
and Western Regions. 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates the lowly position of women 
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in our society than the fact that they are still pawns in the “bride 
price’ pattern. With the coming of more legalistic forms the 
Nigerian regional governments attempted to regulate this custom, 
setting a basic price varying anywhere from about $25 to $100 which 
must be paid over by the husband to the girl’s parents. Yet, under- 
cover haggling goes on and depending upon a woman’s education she 
may bring an even higher bride price, while it may be less if she does 
not have such attractions. Worst of all, the legal rate is often 
ignored and parents will take whatever they can get sometimes in 
making the arrangements. This still smacks of women being a piece 
of chattel property, although anthropologists look upon the custom 
as one ensuring security of the marriage bond. But with a money 
value now in vogue the anthropological aspect seems lost. 


It must be remembered that even among our better educated 
women they are yet confined to such an unsophisticated life that 
they are really unable to hold other than the most naive and elementary 
conversations. Taught simply to be obedient wives and good 
mothers to their children, to attend to the chores connected with the 
home, and trained in the schools to follow traditional tasks, the women 
of Nigeria are lost in the more complex world of modern society. 
Exception to this general picture may be found among the wives of 
some prominent men who do take part in affairs of a social and 
civic welfare nature, but little more. A few of the latter, having 
accompanied their husbands on trips abroad, and having had a 
better than average education with some even attaining college level 
training, they do lead more than the routine role assigned by the 
society to the masses of women. But these are so few in number 
and are known only in the largest urban centers, as to be lost in the 
over-all picture drawn here of the female's role in the relationship 
pattern of contemporary Nigeria. And at present there does not 
seem that much is going to be done to improve the lot of women, 
which is necessary if Nigeria is ever to realize its full potentialities. 





Conclusion. It is in the complex of these attitudes and feelings 
that the young Nigerian elite are floundering and groping their 
way. As yet they are an uninfluential segment of the society and 
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awareness of this importance only adds to their frustration and 
makes them rather lethargic as a group. Yet many of them are 
conscious that they are a part, an integral part of the human re- 
lationship pattern of their country and that, as in other nations, 
much of the future of Nigeria depends on them and their generation. 
They are the nucleus of a middle class that is necessary to the country’s 
growth but which must yet come into being. Though they go their 
outwardly dull routine way, there are those among the young elite 
who are optimistic, who are thinking and planning, and who hope 
one day to provide Nigeria with the kind of virility and progress, 
the intelligent and deeply patriotic leadership that it needs to 
lift the nation from the ranks of underdeveloped colonial territories. 


Hugh H. Smythe of Brooklyn College and a contributing 
editor of the Journal of Human Relations is spending a year in 
West Africa, centering at University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, and 
doing observation and research in various contiguous areas. 
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REHABILITATION: A MILESTONE IN SOCIAL 
MEDICINE* 


B. STRANDBERG 


INTRODUCTION 


To lose a limb or the normal use of a limb is a phenomenon as old 
as the history of mankind. The cause may be congenital malformation, 
infection by bacteria or viruses, certain forms of poisoning, degenerative 
diseases, wars, accidents, etc. For many centuries such a disability 
was generally considered to be the private affair of the individual con- 
cerned, even if it were the result of action undertaken in the intecest 
of the community. The best that could be expected was that medi- 
cine men, barbers or surgeons would attempt to prevent the invali- 
dating process from going any further. A certain amount of sympathy 
and perhaps some financial assistance might also be expected from 
relatives and friends — particularly if the defect was not too dis- 
figuring. But in primitive communities the disabled were more often 
than not left exposed to their surroundings in such conditions that— 
unable to fend for themselves—they must succumb and perish. They 
were not actually killed off; they were simply unable to survive. And 
this was the fate not only of the disabled, but in some cases also of 
children and the aged. 


However, with the progress of education among the lower aud 
middle classes in the more enlightened countries, and the consequent 
democratization of the social structure, new social legislation was grad- 
ually introduced to cope with the problems created by the progress of 
industrialization. Incidentally, this legislation also to some exteat 
benefited the disabled. Thus were laid, during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the foundations of the present invalidity relief 
schemes. These schemes were developing little by little until the first 
world war ushered in a new concept—that of rehabilitation. 


Whereas the concept of invalidity relief tacitly accepted that the 





*From our Exchange—Impact of Science on Society. Vol. VIII—No. 3 (1957). 
(UNESCO), Publication Center, 801 Third Ave., N. Y. C., by permission. 
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disabled person was permanently incapacitated for any work and wou!d 
remain a charge on the community for the rest of his life, that of re- 
habilitation is based on the assumption that a disabled person can very 
often be physically rehabilitated by new therapeutic methods; and that, 
in most cases where he cannot be physically rehabilitated to any markea 
extent, he can be socially rehabilitated by suitable training for some kind 
of work which will ensure his subsistence and reintegrate him into the 
community. It was natural that such a concept should have been born 
during the first world war, when thousands of disabled men were in- 
valided out of the armies each month. 


The first rehabilitation centre to become widely known was founded 
during the 1914-18 war by Robert Jones at Shephard’s Bush, London. 
Here men disabled during the war were trained, chiefly in specialiy 
chosen work, at small workshops. The results proved so promising that 
H. E. Moore in 1925 opened a similar centre at Crewe, England, planned 
on more advanced lines, where disabled railway workers were re- 
trained. 


But these pioneering efforts were no more than the isolated en- 
deavours of individuals. Rehabilitation as a medico-social method of 
treatment of the disabled did not really come into being until about 
fifteen years ago. And there is no doubt that this development was 
prompted by the enormous increase in the number of disabled persons 
due, first, to the second world war, and then to the spectacular expan- 
sion of motor traffic with its heavy toll of accidents after the war. To 
put it bluntly, rehabilitation was not really taken up until it becaine 
attractive as an economic proposition—until it was realized that in a 
modern expanding economy rehabilitation could show a profit, whereas 
invalidity relief could only show a loss. 


In its present form rehabilitation was developed mainly in the 
United States and Britain during the latter part of the second world 
war. A special tribute is due to the Royal Air Force centres in England, 
which achieved such excellent results that they became a model for 
rehabilitation centres in other countries. During the following years 
some influence was felt from France, Scandinavia and the Benelux 
countries. In the Scandinavian countries, in particular, the feeling 1s 
very strong that the disabled should, as far as possible, be reintegrated 
into the community to become 100 per cent socially efficient citizens. 
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There is even an inclination to eschew the word ‘rehabilitation’, which 
seems to carry an element of lost prestige, and to use instead the word 
‘revalidation,’ which conveys to the disabled a sense of being restored 
to full social fitness. 


WHAT IS REHABILITATION ? 


There are differences in opinion as to what methods and treatments 
should be included under the general heading of rehabilitation; there 
is, however, general agreement that the treatment generally known as 
rehabilitation should be started as soon as possible after the patient's 
admission to hospital. 


The first part of the programme is undertaken by physiotherapists. 
The treatment consists in an intensive exercise therapy, instruction in the 
use of the locomotive system, massage, baths, electrical treatment and 
medical treatment. As regards exercise therapy, a tendency has recently 
manifested itself to arrange this treatment for groups of patients suf- 
fering from the same disease or form of invalidity. In this way a 
certain element of competition is introduced, with the advantage that 
it not only stimulates the individual patient to a maximum of exer- 
cise, but also helps to simplify and rationalize the work for the staft. 
In its best form, group therapy is organized in the following way. The 
leading physiotherapist organizes and arranges the special exercise pro- 
gramme that is suited for a particular group of patients. He or she is 
assisted by one or more trained physiotherapists who want to specialize 
within that particular branch of therapy. They correct the individual 
patients within the group for any faulty positions or movements during 
the group exercise. 


In cases of chronic disorders of the central nervous system, in par- 
ticular, an increasing number of gymnastic patterns are gradually in- 
troduced with the aim of furthering the rehabilitation of patients. This 
form of treatment is co-ordinated with, and sometimes followed by, 
corrective therapy which aims at developing the daily efficiency of the 
patient in managing his everyday problems, such as hygiene, washing, 
dressing and undressing, getting out of bed or out of a bath chair, cr 
simply getting up from an ordinary chair, etc. Therapy then progresses 
to include exercises for walking up and down stairs as well as for more 
complicated movements. 
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Working on parallel lines with the treatment mentioned above is 
the occupational therapy unit, which must be considered an integral 
part of the department of physical medicine and rehabilitation. Occupa- 
tional therapy must be of such a character as to rouse the patient's in- 
terest and to divert his attention from his disability and its consequences. 
On the other hand, this form of therapy must not require great physical 
or mental exertion, so as not to fatigue the patient. It is rather in the 
nature of a nerve sedative, aiming at diverting the patient from a po- 
tential neurotic fixation that may develop as the result of the illness 
and its consequences. In its best form, this kind of therapy theretoze 
takes the character of some light craft such as sewing, a light handicraft 
such as cutting out things, braiding, woodcarving and the like. The aim 
of this temporary occupational therapy in the acute phases of the disease 
should be to work the patient out of his state of egocentricity, to develop 
and increase coarser as well as finer occupational patterns for the locc- 
motive apparatus, to train up the rate of speed, accuracy and power of 
endurance of the neuromuscular apparatus, to enable the patient to 
manage more quickly for himself during the later and more active stage 
of the convalescent period, and finally to train the patient in the use 
of protheses, crutches, bandages and other surgical appliances. 


When the more acute stage of the disease is past and the patient 
has reached a condition where preparations for helping him to return to 
the troublesome circumstances of everyday life can begin, the problem 
often arises whether the patient should be trained to resume his former 
occupation, or whether some new occupation should be found for him, 
having regard to his invalidity. In the former case the occupational 
therapy is replaced by a more precise training with a view to teaching 
the patient to adopt the working position he will have to take up on his 
return to normal work. This may have to be followed by a selection of 
gadgets, and instructions in their use to facilitate his work. Finally, he 
may have to be trained in the rehabilitation workshop in the use of the 
machinery and instruments he will have to operate in his work. 


In the second case, where a new occupation must be chosen, it will 
often be necessary, before the rehabilitation training enters its final 
stage, to call in psychotechnic assistance in order to choose an occupa- 
tion which takes account not only of the degree of disability of the pa- 
tient, but also of his former social standard, as well as of his present 
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possibilities for earning his livelihood, of his interests and of his 
psychological outlook. It is only then that the actual choice of an occu- 
pation can be made, and the training of the patient be organized within 
this framework, while the social workers attached to the department 
start looking for a suitable job for him. 


However, it must be borne in mind that, no matter how great the 
effort to duplicate future working conditions, the apparatus of the re- 
habilitation workshop will never quite correspond to the apparatus the 
patient will find at his actual workshop. There will be a period of 
transition when the patient will continually need assistance—medical, 
psychological, technical, physiotherapeutic. It is therefore necessary to 
maintain a fairly large out-patients’ service within the rehabilitation de- 
partment so that, during some fixed period (up to six months, for ir- 
stance), the patient has the possibility of consulting the department and 
seeking assistance on problems and difficulties he encounters in his 
work. 


This short description of the main principles on which rehabilita- 
tion is based by no means covers all the various methods and treatments 
that come under this heading. Some of these will be mentioned below 
in connnection with the types of cases for rehabilitation. 


Cases Calling for Rehabilitation 


An ever-increasing number of cases undoubtedly require certain 
well-defined rehabilitation programmes. In most of these cases, the 
medical or surgical stage of hospital treatment is of relatively short du- 
ration, the main emphasis of the treatment shifting to the rehabilitation 
department. 


A classification of the different illnesses or injuries requiring re- 
habilitation is difficult because cases may vary considerably within the 
same group, thus raising widely varying and often complicated rehabili- 
tation problems. However, to facilitate a survey, an attempt will be 
made to define broadly the important groups of disabilities which make 
the greatest demands on the planning of rehabilitation departmenis. 
For some of the groups, a detailed discussion of the individual disoid- 
ers is unnecessary; for other groups, various sub-divisions should be 
distinguished in so far as rehabilitation is concerned. 


Traumatic injuries to the central nervous sytem. This group includes 
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orthopaedy and surgery of the extremities, the chances of rehabilitating 
patients in this category have improved considerably. This is particu- 
larly true of cases of tendon transplantation, muscle transplantation, 
suture, etc. 


Traumatic injuries to the central nervous system. This group includes 
more particularly patients with the following conditions: concussion 
of the brain, sequelae of brain concussion, trauma of the head, cerebxal 
haematoma posttraumatic cerebral contusion, the posttraumatic cere- 
bral syndrome, injuries to the pyramidal tract, and aftereffects of 
cranial nerve lesions. 


Traumatic injuries to the peripheral nervous system. This group main- 
ly comprises patients with various forms of peripheral paralyses. The 
conditions may vary from very mild forms of reduced tonus in a mus- 
cular group to massive atonic paralyses. 


Rheumatic diseases. Rehabilitation is certainly indicated, even if initt- 
ated in the acute stages and in cases where there are clinical pros- 
pects of a long progressive disease, such as recurring rheumatic fever, 
certain forms of polyarthritis, and collagen diseases. Despite the prog- 
ress of chemotherapy and of the more recent hormone therapy, it ap- 
pears that a large proportion of patients in this group are becoming 
increasingly incapacitated, and the conclusion must be drawn that 
treatment which will benefit the patient in the long run will consist 
mainly in physiotherapy initiated at the most suitable time, combined 
with well-planned occupational and rehabilitation therapy. This treat- 
ment applies not only to arthritis patients, but also to arthrosis patients. 


Disorders of the respiratory passage. These are both surgical ana medi- 
cal cases. The latter are mainly patients suffering from chronic bron- 
chitis, atelectasis, bronchiectasis, pulmonary emphysema, bronchial 
or thorax deformities. The surgical cases in need of rehabilitation are 
mainly patients having undergone thoracic surgery for diseases such as 
cancer of the lung, empyema of the chest, pulmonary tuberculosis and 
pulmonary abscesses. The rehabilitation begins with pulmonary physi- 
otherapy. This is followed by ordinary physiotherapeutic training, after 
which the patient is fit for participating in rehabilitation work. 


Disorders of the vascular system. The treatment following thoracic 
surgery in pulmonary diseases applies even more to heart patients, and 
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the training schedule for patients having undergone heart operations 
largely follows that for those having undergone lung operations. A 
number of patients with other vascular diseases are incapacitated to a 
varying extent, and a good many scientific studies have shown the ne- 
cessity of rehabilitating this group of patients. 


A special group of patients may be mentioned under this head.ng 
—the cases of cerebral haemorrhage. This disease might equally well 
have been placed under the heading of disorders of the central nervous 
system. The reason why it is mentioned under vascular diseases is an 
aetiological one; the causes of cerebral haemorrhage in 88 per cent of 
the cases are vascular, while traumatic causes amount to 7.5 per cent 
only, tumours, to 2.5 per cent and infections to 2 per cent. However, 
in the age group from 15 to 25 years, the chief causes of cerebral 
haemorrhage are traumatic and not vascular. 


Tuberculosis. After recovery or discharge from hospital, patients are 
often physically too handicapped to resume work. The main task of the 
rehabilitation department consists in making them fit to stand an eight- 
hour working day. They are trained under a physiotherapeutic pro- 
gramme to meet such respiratory demands as the future job is expected 
to make, and as far as possible are given an occupation in healthy sur- 
roundings. Some of the training can take place in the open, in the form 
of cycling, weight-lifting or organized games such as tennis, golf, 
ball games, etc. 


Amputees.. Leg amputees can now, under a rational training pro- 
gramme, be restored to almost 100 percent efficiency in productive life, 
except for patients affected by accompanying diseases that aggravate 
the disablement, or patients so advanced in years as to be unable to pro- 
fit from a re-training programme. 


Arm amputees present more serious problems, though here too, im 
portant results have been achieved in more advanced countries, owing 
mainly to the better understanding by employers and authorities of tke 
necessity of restoring such patients to normal working life. With the 
progress of rationalization in industry (the development of automation, 
for example) the possibilities of employing this particular group of 
disabled persons will increase considerably. 

The training programme for amputees is in most cases well de- 
fined: physiotherapy combined with occupational therapy, exercises 
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swimming pools, resistance exercises, etc., render the stump fit for an 
artificial limb; then follows training in the use of a provisional pros- 
thesis, and lastly the rehabilitation is completed by a set of progressive 
exercises in the use of the final prosthesis. 


Diseases of the central or peripheral nervous system. Conditions re- 
sulting from acute or chronic diseases in the central or peripheral ncr- 
vous system are certainly amenable to rehabilitation treatment. In this 
connexion, it may be useful to comment in some detail on a special 
category of patients who in recent years have engaged the attention of 
doctors, therapeutists and social workers more than any other group—- 
patients with cerebral palsy. 


This group is generally characterized by neuromuscular disorders 
due to injuries to the brain in the foetal stage, during birth or in early 
childhood. Formerly these disorders were known under the name of 
‘spastic paralysis’, but today the term ‘cerebral palsy’ is used almost uui- 
versally to describe patients with athetosis, ataxia, rigidity, tremor, aed 
atonic conditions. Injury to the brain in children is not always limited 
to a motor area, the basal ganglia and the cerebellum, but frequeiitly 
also affects other parts of the brain, with subsequent disturbances of 
intellect and of the emotional life and preceptive faculties (blindness, 
deafness, reduced or modified associative faculty). 


No definite surgical or neurological treatment offering prospects 
of steady improvement has yet been developed, but everywhere work— 
private or publicly sponsored—is in progress for the rehabilitation cf 
these patients. The methods now being studied are very much along the 
lines of those followed for polio victims (see below). A new method 
of neurosurgical treatment of cerebral palsy recently developed at the 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, consists in chemopallidectomy, i.e., the 
chemical destruction of a small area of the brain known as the globus 
pallidus. The results have been so promising that this form of treatment 
has been taken up by several of the large neurosurgical departmenits 
in Britain, Scandinavia, and Western Europe. 


However, in spite of the great hopes to which this new method 
has given rise, it is obvious that a fairly large proportion of patients 
will not be amenable to this form of treatment, and it would theretore 
be wrong to slacken the efforts to develop the branch of physical medi- 
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cine which aims at rehabilitating this group of patients. The pattern of 
the rehabilitation exercises is fairly complicated; it theoretictlly aims <t 
creating new transmission paths for ths muscular impulses in the cen- 
tral nervous system in such a way that these new impulse paths by-pass 
the injured parts of the central nervous system. The pioneers in those 
patterns of exercises were the American Phelps, Kabat and Temple 
Fay, but many other workers have followed up this basic method, and 
new systems are continuously being evolved. 


Geriatric patients. | Many elderly people may be trained to take up 
productive work, provided they are not so incapacitated by disease that 
rehabilitation would be illusory. Psychologically, it 1s far better to 
keep them in some kind of productive work rather than cut them otf 
from employment at an age when they can still do certain jobs. The 
difficulties in finding employment for this group of patients arise from 
economic and social rather than from medical factors—the competition 
of younger people. These questions have been taken up on a national 
basis, it may be expected that gerontology combined with extended 
physical medicine will become an important branch of medical knowl- 
edge in the near future. 


Poliomyelitis. It is poliomyelitis which originally sowed the seeds of 
rehabilitation work; the great epidemics left in their wake such great 
numbers of patients presenting all forms of disablement that 1t became 
necessary to do something about it. The work has borne fruit for the 
individual patient, for the community and for those who tackled the 
problem. In most countries rehabilitation from poliomyelitis has now 
become so systematized that there is hardly any reason, to comment 
upon it in any detail. 


THE DEMAND For REHABILIATION 


What do the cases described above amount to in terms of numbers 
of people who are in need of rehabilitation? According to a report of 
the British Medical Association, 25 per cent of patients who pass 
through the departments for acute cases in a general hospital are in 
need of rehabilitation. A report from the Swedish Health Office 
gives approximately the same figure. On the other hand, in a paper 
read to the Second International Congress of Physical Medicine in 
Copenhagen in 1956, Dr. Backer of Copenhagen concluded, on the 
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basis of a statistical study undertaken in a Danish County Hospital that 
only abount 10 per cent of the patients would have benefited from re- 
habilitation treatment. 


It must be emphasized, however, that the need for rehabilitation 1s 
not something that can be assessed absolutely, without reference to 
social structure and social services. In fact, the need varies from country 
to country according to degree of availability of social insurance, and 
particularly of invalidity relief. In countries where invalidity relief 1s 
widespread and relatively high, the apparent need for rehabilitation 1s 
felt to a lesser degree than in countries where this relief is more re- 
stricted in scope and degree, simply because a certain number of dis- 
abled people who receive adequate relief are economically less in need 
of rehabilitation than those who do not receive it. 


The advantages of invalidity relief are however open to question. 
When we have admitted that invalidity relief may be considered a guod 
thing in itself, it is only reasonable to look at the reverse of the medal. 
The wider the margin for obtaining invalidity relief, the greater the 
number of recipients, and as the social budgets are already overbur- 
dened, the smaller the amount obtained by the individual recipient. ihe 
relief often brings happiness at first, but later gives rise to a feeling of 
bitterness against society, a feeling that the patient has ample time to 
nurse during his enforced professional inactivity. From the point of 
view of society, invalidity relief is an unproductive investment, which 
is justified in extreme cases only, when the problem of invalidity can- 
not be solved otherwise. It is therefore worth considering whether many 
of the disabled who live on invalidity relief would not have venefited 
much more by rehabilitation, which would have enabled them to make 
a useful contribution to the community in some profession or special 
work other than that which they were found too disabled to pursue. 
Nor must it be forgotten that, if the establishment of rehabilitation 
departments in hospitals is a costly enterprise, at least—in contrast 
with invalidity relief—it falls within the category of productive invest- 
ment. 


Another factor which makes it difficult to assess the real needs 
for rehabilitation is the state of the labour market. Clearly, in an econo- 
my where there are more jobs than people to fill them, many persons 
partly disabled and with limited working capacity can still find emplov- 
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ment, and are not therefore confronted with serious occupational preb- 
lems. But when there are more people than jobs, the disabled have to 
face far greater occupational problems and feel much more acutely the 
need for, and the advantage of, rehabilitation. 


Now Denmark not only enjoyed full employment during the 
period of Dr. Backer’s survey, but it also had—and still has—the 
widest and the most generous invalidity relief system in the world. It 
is for these reasons that the apparent need for rehabilitation 1s lower 
in Denmark that elsewhere. But if Dr. Backer’s statistical analysis is 
viewed in the light of these two factors, the figure comes much closer 
to that reported from Britain and Sweden. It can therefore be taken 
for granted that about a quarter of the patients who pass through the 
departments for acute cases in hospitals are in need of rehabilitation. 


This, undoubtedly, is a high figure. What then are the causes that 
have so greatly increased the need for rehabilitation in the course of the 
last generation ? 


In 1950, at the close of the first half of the twentieth century, a 
group of elder statemen from all walks of life in the United States 
were asked to comment on the most significant changes which, in their 
opinion, had occurred during the first 50 years of this century. Most 
answers pointed to the social impact of such technological advances as 
nuclear energy, mass communication, rapid transportation. [To Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch, however, the phenomenon which held the greatcst 


significance for the present and future generations was the fact that, in 
the developed parts of the world, man’s life expectancy had increased 
from 49 years in 1900 to 67 years in 1950. In the seven years which 
have elapsed since then, it has been further extended, and now reaches 


the legendary three-score-and-ten. 


This rapid increase in the number of older people raises medica!, 
social and economic problems. In a paper read to the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Physical Medicine in Copenhagen (1956), Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk of Bellevue Medical Centre, New York, reported thet 
the average number of days of hospital care of persons over 65 years 
of age is double that of those under 65. Moreover, many of these 
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patients are chronically disabled and present conditions in which specific 
medical treatment can be of no value. What they need is a co-ordinated 
programme of rehabilitation which will teach them how to live and io 
work as effectively as possible within the limits of their disability. This 
is all the more important since, in many countries, the care of the aged 
tends, for various reasons, to shift from the indivvidual family to public 
authorities. 


But quite apart from the fact that the proportion of patients from 
the older age groups has been steadily increasing, there has also been 
a marked shift in the character of the diseases for which patients are 
hospitalized. This trend, brought about mainly by the discovery of 
chemotherapeutic and antibiotic agents, is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing table, which gives in percentage figures the causes of death in 
1921 and 1954 respectively. 


Table 1. Causes of Death in Denmark' 











1954 1921 

Violent death 7 3 
Cancer 21 12 
Diseases of the heart 27 10 
Vascular diseases in the central nervous system 13 5 
Tuberculosis 1 9 
Other Infectious diseases 1 7 
All other death causes 30 54 
Total 100 100 





The increase in violent deaths and deaths from cancer, heart diseases and 
vascular diseases in the central nervous system is offset by the decrease 
in deaths from all other causes, particularly tuberculosis and other 
infectious diseases. Table 2 illustrates the change in the nature of the 
diseases treated in hospitals in 1945 and 1953. 





*Medicinal-statisike Oplysninger, 1921 and 1954, Copenhagen. 
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Table 2. Survey of certain diseases treated in Danish Hospitals 











a Absolute figures Per 1000 patients 
1953 1945 1953 1945 
Old age diseases 804 538 1.6 1.3 
Diseases in the locomotive apparatus 22 231 19 198 45.3 44.7 
Infectious diseases 20 113 47 603 41.0 110.8 
of which venereal diseases 870 9 085 1.8 21.1 
Congenital malformations 2 614 1 944 5.3 4.5 
Diseases in the nervous system chiefly 
expressed in physical symptoms 14 739 9 927 30.1 23.1 
Traumatic lesions 43 957 31 432 89.6 73.2 
Total 104 458 110 642 212.9 257.6 








As can be seen from the above figures ,during the eight years covered by 
the survey the incidence of infectious diseases fell by almost two-thirds, 
while that of congenital malformations, traumatic lesions, diseases in 
the locomotive apparatus, and diseases in the nervous system with 
chiefly physical symptoms—all diseases which in greater or lesser 
measure call for rehabilitation—is on the increase. In fact, of all tue 
diseases and disabilities requiring rehabilitation, tuberculosis is the only 
one which is rapidly declining. Poliomyelitis may be expected to follcw 
suit in the not too distant future, owing to the development of poito 
vaccine. But all other categories are on the increase. Thus, in cases 
of disorders of the respiratory passages, surgical patients in need of re- 
habilitation are mounting in numbers owing to the advance and wider 
use for thoracic surgery. The number of amputees is likewise increasing, 
not only because of the rapid development of motor traffic, but also 
because of new trends in orthopaedic surgery. There is also a more 
realistic attitude on the part of vascular surgery towards amputation, 
and the view is gaining ground that amputation is, after all, preferable 
to incapacity for life owing to a peripheral chronic vascular disease. 





*Medicinal-statislike Oplysninger, 1945 and 1953, Copenhagen. 
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The number of hemiplegics is also steadily increasing, mainly 
because of the rising pressure of modern life. In his place of work, 
the individual is exposed to an ever greater strain, the tempo in industry 
and commerce has quickened, the competition among trades and among 
individuals has become keener. In a paper read to the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Physical Medicine, G. Gingras and his co-workers of 
the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal, Canada, reported that hemi- 
plegics represented 16 per cent of the total number of patients in need 
of rehabilitation. The disease is still much more common in men 
(65.8 per cent) than in women (34.2 per cent). On the other hand, in 
recent years the age distribution has shown a tendency to vary: formetiy 
cerebral haemorrhage was confined mainly to the older age groups; 
now it tends to affect even younger age groups. The figures from Canada 
show that over 30 per cent of cases occur before the age of 45; what is 
even more remarkable is the fact that the age group of 15-24 years 
should account for as much as 3.8 per cent of the cases. Cerebral 
haemorrhage has a tendency to affect certain occupational groups more 
frequently than others. The paper mentioned above shows the following 
percentage distribution: housewives 24.9 per cent, semi-skilled workers 
24.45 per cent, unskilled workers 21.5 per cent, skilled trades 16.45 per 
cent while people engaged in professions represented only 7.2 per cent 
of the total, and people who had never worked only 5.5 per cent. 
Economic factors also seem important in the aetiology of the disease: 
people with independent means are affected much less frequently (26.4 
per cent) than those who are financially dependent (73.6 per cent). 

It is interesting to note the results of rehabilitation as reported by 
Gingras and his team. Out of a total of 237 cases of cerebral haemor- 
rhage, 63 were so seriously affected that they were found unfit for re- 
habilitation. Of the remaining 174, 36 patients were reinstated in their 
former work and 20 in some other, more protected work. There was 
also a notable improvement in the degree to which the patients were 
independent of help in their daily activities. Compared to the means 
devoted to the rehabilitation of poliomyelitis patients, relatively little 
is spent on hemiplegics, despite the fact that hemiphlegia is more 
widespread, is steadily increasing, and offers better chances of rehabili- 
tation over a much shorter period of treatment. 

Lastly, a word should be said about cerebral palsy. The reported 
incidence of this disease varies considerably, and it is not clear whether 
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it is on the increase. Following a survey of several communities in the 
eastern part of the U.S.A., it was estimated that 7 children with cerebral 
palsy were born each year per 100,000 population. The figure reported 
from Sweden was one child annually per 100,000 population. A study 
in Schenectady County, New York, made in 1949, resulted in a figure 
of 512 children per 100,000 population (5.9 cases per 1,000 births). 
The Connecticut State Department of Health reported 228.6 children 
with cerebral palsy per 100,000 population of less than 21 years in 
Connecticut. Returns from England show one case per 1,000 school- 
children, those from Scotland 1.2 per 1,000 schoolchildren. A survey 
recently undertaken by Dr. Paul A. Nelson, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
presented at the Second International Congress of Physical Medicine 
shows that the incidence of cerebral palsy was 1.4 per 1,000 population 
of less than 20 years of age in the Greater Cleveland area. This 
figure roughly corresponds to that found for the Scandinavian countries, 
particularly Denmark. 


As can be seen from the above figures, the number of patients in 
need of rehabilitation is high and is steadily increasing, owing partly to 
the strain and stress of modern life, and partly to the progressive ageing 
of the population due to the tremendous advances in medicine in the 
course of the last 50 years. Lacking specific measures for the cure cf 
many of the chronic diseases, medicine must look to rehabilitation to 
teach the disabled to live and work as efficiently as possible. Until 
medicine finds specific answers to the problems of the diseases of the 
heart and circulation, rheumatic fever and arthritis, cerebral palsy and 
other crippling diseases, it must utilize the techniques of physical medi- 
cine, psychology, social services, vocational counselling and the para- 
medical specialities to rehabilitate physically—and therefore emotionaliy 
and socially—the evergrowing mass of disabled people. Until recently, 
medicine looked upon rehabilitation as an extraneous activity connected 
with social work and vocational training; today it is beginning to rec- 
ognize that medical cure cannot be considered complete if the patient 
left with a residual physical disability has not been rehabilitated. It is 
therefore not without interest to consider the problems involved in the 
setting up of a rehabilitation department. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A REHABILITATION DEPARTMENT 
The establishment of a rehabilitation centre often presents dif- 
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ficulties in countries where this problem has not received previous 
attention. The best work on this subject so far published is that of the 
Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine.' 


A rehabilitation department should preferably be attached to an 
already established general hospital; the latter should be of such a size 
as to include several independently functioning special departments, 
so that the rehabilitation department may benefit from the consulting 
activities of the hospital staff of specialists. It is desirable, in particu- 
lar, that the hospital include, in addition to the general medical and 
general surgical departments, a neuromedical, a neurosurgical, an X-ray 
and an orthopaedic department, and that psychologists and professional 
social workers be attached to the hospital. 


Admission to the rehabilitation department will normally take 
place via the other hospital departments, but the right to refer patients 
directly to the rehabilitation department should also be granted to medi- 
cal practitioners and certain organizations and institutions, such as 
trade unions, out-patients’ clinics and dispensaries, 7nd smaller general 
hospitals within a reasonable distance from the rehabilitation centre. 
The patient first undergoes a normal medical examination, psycho- 
technic tests and has a consultation with the social worker. After a 
conference between these three sections, the patient is referred to the 
department proper to start the treatment. Some patients may be so 
incapacitated as to necessitate transfer to the bed ward of the reha- 
bilitation department. As a rule, however, there are not such cases, 
and the ward need hardly have more than 20 to 30 beds. In fact, :f 
the general hospital concerned already has departments for rheuma- 
tology and gerontology, the number of beds in the rehabilitation de- 
partment can be further reduced. 


A well-equipped rehabilitation department must embrace a com- 
plete department of physical medicine, with sufficient space for the 
equipment of cubicles for massage, individual exercise therapy, short- 
wave diathermy, and for other electric training appliances. It must 
also have full facilities for swimming-pool exercises and for individ- 
ual hydrotherapy. The department should further include a large gym- 
nasium, which may be partitioned off into several small gymnasia for 


‘Organization Chart of a Rehabilitation Centre, Baruch Committee on Physical 
Medicine, New York, 1950. 
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the general physical training of patients and for group therapy fer 
spastics, amputees, hemiplegics and patients needing respiration exer- 
cises. There should also be an occupational therapy unit, offering con- 
sulting service to the other hospital departments and to bed patients 
in the rehabilitation department. 


The rehabilitation department proper may conveniently include four 
chief sections. One is built like an apartment, containing a living-room, 
bedroom, kitchen and lavatory. It is in fact a training apartment, ampiy 
provided with all sorts of gadgets, so that the patient can rapidly find 
out which gadgets are necessary to him in his particular situation. Tre 
social worker then contacts the housing authority or the patient’s home 
with a view to providing such gadgets or possibly re-equipping the 
home. This section of the rehabilitation department is chiefly reserved 
for housewives, or men who are so incapacitated that they can only 
cope with housework and must therefore receive the appropriate train- 
ing while the women do the outside work. 


The other three sections of the rehabilitation department are most 
conveniently divided into premises suitable for clean, dirty and noisy 
work respectively, including store rooms, shower baths, lavatories, office 
and day rooms for the staff, and perhaps a dining-room for patients. 
The type of work for which the patients are trained on these premises 
depends of course on the local employment conditions; it is therefore 
impossible to lay down hard and fast rules for the equipment of these 
premises. Certain lines, however, are followed almost everywhere. 
Thus the premises for clean work are usually equipped with imple- 
ments for lace-making, hand looms, sewing machines, tools for cut- 
ting-out, office machines such as typewriters, book-keeping machines 
and calculating machines, equipment for calico printing, plaiting, 
bone-carving, etc. Premises for dirty work might have a joiner’s work- 
shop, grinding and polishing machines, a lathe, a vice bench, soldering 
and welding equipment, appliances for precision mechanics, watchmak- 
ing, radio and television mechanics, etc. The premises for noisy werk 
usually concentrate on shoemaking, manufacture of surgical appli- 
ances, bookbinding, work with cardboard and plastics. 


The rehabilitation department should establish a close co-opeta- 
tion with the workshops and working places which are attached to the 
hospital and to which partially trained patients can be sent for tem- 
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porary service with a view to completing their training—primarily 
the hospital’s engine room, painter's shop, garden, laundry, photo- 
graphic workshop and possibly, the electrotechnical laboratory. On 
completion of this training, the patients discharged from the rehabil- 
itation department fall into one of the following four categories: full 
employment, selective employment in a protected trade, conditioned 
fitness, and domestic work. However, as has been pointed out earlier, 
the patients must have facilities for consulting the rehabilitation depart- 
ment and seeking assistance on problems and difficulties they may 
encounter in their new occupation. 


As for the staff of a rehabilitation department, it is imperative that 
the head be a fully qualified specialist in rheumatology, physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation, and that he be assisted by a qualified medical 
staff trained for that particular speciality. This training still varies 
considerably from one country to another, and the International Fed- 
eration of Physical Medicine at one of its board meetings decided to 
promote the standardization of this specialized training. 


The staff includes, of course, a number of physiotherapists. In 
addition to those who have received the general standardized training, 
the rehabilitation department must have at its disposal physiothera- 
pists with specialized training in the following branches: pulmonary 
physiotherapy, treatment of flaccid and spastic pareses, treatment «t 
amputees, relaxation therapy, bath and pool treatment, occupational 
therapy. The personnel also includes psychologists, social workers, 
nursing staff and technical advisers. Lastly, the rehabilitation depart- 
ment must have at its disposal consultative help and guidance on qucs- 
tions of neuromedicine, neurosurgery, orthopaedic surgery, radiolcgy, 
medicine, surgery, and gerontology. Only then can it be said to proviue 
a complete rehabilitation service. 


CONCLUSION 


As a result of the strains and stresses of modern civilization and 
of the progress of medical science, there has been a remarkable shift 
in the nature of the diseases which afflict man. In the developed parts 
of the world, the acute, communicable diseases are on the wane, giving 
way to slow and insidious chronic diseases which leave many disabilities 
in their wake. Until medicine has found specific remedies for these 
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chronic diseases, it must rely on other techniques to solve—at least 
partially—the problems they raise. These are the techniques of 
physical medicine, psychology, social service, vocational counselling, 
and the para-medical specialities, which together constitute a socio- 
medical method of treatment of the disabled known as rehabilitatio.. 
Its aim is to rehabilitate the disabled physically, psychologically and 
socially, so that they can be reintegrated as useful members into the 
community. 


There has been a great surge of interest in rehabilitation since the 
end of the second world war, and this interest is by no means limited 
to the few countries of North America and Northern Europe which 
were the first to develop this new technique; rehabilitation centres are 
being set up in Brazil, Venezuela and Colombia, in Lebanon and Egypt, 
in India, Indonesia, the Philippines and Korea. In undeveloped areas 
also, the concept of the dignity of man and of the value of the indi- 
vidual which is beginning to emerge is finding its expression in the de- 
velopment of rehabilitation centres for the crippled and disabled. 


However, rehabilitation is not only an ethical answer to the prov- 
lem of physical disablement; it is also an economic answer to the grave 
social problem raised by the steady increase in the number of disabled 
persons. For, unlike invalidity relief, rehabilitation is productive in- 
vestment. But it can be fully productive only if governments, employ- 
ers’ Organizations and trade unions are made to realize that rehabilita- 
tion has ethical and human as well as economic and social aspects. 


Dr. Strandberg is head of the Department of Physical Medicine and 
Rheumatology at the Copenhagen County Hospital. He is Chairman of 
the Danish Assoctation of Physical Medicine, member of the Board of tne 
International Federation of Physical Medicine, and was Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Second International Congress of Physical Medicine in Copen- 
hagen in 1956, 
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INTEGRATED MEDICINE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH* 


H. P. DASTUR 


Mine, forests, rivers—all nature—are potential assets of a country, 
but only a man working can convert them into actual wealth. If 
we think this over carefully we cannot doubt its truth. It surely 
must follow that the better a man works, the greater will be the 
wealth he produces. But what are we doing to enable that man to 
achieve his utmost effort, to put forth his best work? Most of us have to 
work for our living, but how many are happy at their jobs? Money is 
necessary to satisfy the physiological needs of food, shelter and clothing; 
are there any other human needs which money cannot buy? If so, 
where do we turn to satisfy such needs? Labour is growing vocal and 
militant, and fear motivation can no more drive it to work. Can giving 
the worker all he may want, can spoon-feeding him, take the place of 
fear motivation,, or has it to be willing co-operation? That leads to 
another question: How is such co-operation to be generated? One 
cannot deny that science is progress; but in industry, rationalization, 
standardisation and automation come in its wake, and they lead to 
much confused thinking and many management-labour disputes. Why ? 
Then there are the ancient religious creeds which teach that man 1s 
good at heart; are we to brush them aside as idle dreams of idealists ? 
For in actual life man is fighting man most of the time. The emerging 
pattern in management development is the human relations trend;’’ to 
be ‘‘production-centered” one is expected to be “employee-centered”. 
One is exhorted to like people, help them and get along with them, 
this being the essential of good supervision; can any one do so without 
first developing in himself integrity and character? Many teachers 
are available to man, but, unless he himself is one of them, can he leain 
anything from them in the face of the false image of oneself most men 
have? To do his utmost the industrial worker, be he a manager or a 
janitor, needs opportunities to live a fuller life that can meet not only 
his economic needs but also social and cultural; what is the likely 





*Excerpts from the 1956 Annual Report of the Department of Industrial Health— 
Tata Industries, Bombay, India. 
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source of such opportunities—more of science, more of religion, or 
more of both together ? 


These are some of the questions to which industrial medicine 
gives the correct answers. It does so, and does it effectively because 
its guiding star is all-round development and growth of the total 
man in his total environment. The total man has physical, mental, 
social and spiritual aspects and the total environment should not only 
include microbes, animals, plants, climate, technology and so on, but 
also other men, their emotions and their human needs. To achieve 
such a broad-based idea of positive health, is more a matter of pre- 
ventive and constructive medicine than merely curative. “It takes 
all the professions and all the vocations to make a man.” That is why 
medicine is now developing the concept of integrated medicine, and 
industrial medicine is so far the best and latest example of such inte- 
gration. It is such a concept of integrated medicine that the Industrial 
Health Department of Tata Industries is trying to practice in five fac- 
tories through its five-pronged programme of medical aid, environmer.t- 
al hygiene, mental hygiene, welfare work and research. This serves a 
total of 17,000 workers with a staff consisting of 10 doctors and 7 
safety engineers assisted by three Training Officers. Of the five fac- 
tories, three produce textiles, one heavy chemicals, one soap and edible 
oils. Over and above this, other factories of the Tata Organisation 
consult the Department on matters of industrial health. Such consul- 
tations are happily on the increase. 


In the Introduction several questions have been posed. In the 
summing up it may be said that the goal of the Industrial Health De- 
partment of Tata Industries is to find right answers to these questions; 
and today after a search of ten years through methods of trial and errcr, 
it is well nigh on the way to right answers for most of the questions. 


No doubt work is the main source of wealth, but man goes to 
work with all his strong points and all his weak points. Not to make 
allowances for others’ weaknesses, still worse, not to recognise one’s 
own, is to invite trouble. To avoid it one needs all-round positive 
health which is growth through a state of balance between body and 
mind, between health and disease, between the outer environment and 
the inner self, between a person and his group. Without such a bal- 
ance work becomes a task and neuroses flourish. It is no easy job to 
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establish such a balance, for man and his moods are unpredictable. It 
needs training for all, training that can guide one not only to under- 
stand better one’s own strengths and weaknesses, but also to live a 
fuller life which can come through a judicious mixture of work, and 
relaxation through other social and cultural activities. Such relaxation 
is especially necessary for the hard-working and over-working key 
executives. 


It is to the good that fear motivation can no more activate the 
worker, for the utmost it could achieve was the minimum necessary to 
keep the job going. A more effective incentive is all-round health that 
can enjoy work for its own sake. 


Adequate wages are necessary to maintain productivity, but social 
status and security are still more so. Something for nothing lowers 
man’s high estate, and paternalism is an insult to his social status. 
Social security can only come through wise leadership that aims to help 
people to help themselves. That alone can bring out the best in each 
individual. Man is known to rise to supreme heights in response to a 
great cause or a noble ideal. 


The physician’s panacea for most troubles is freedom from ill- 
ness. Mahatmaji would gently but fervently remind him that mental 
and religious activities have much to do with bodily health. Few hu- 
man groups anywhere in the world could have matched the abject 
misery of the textile workers of Ahmedabad when Mahatmaji started 
to take an interest in them. He succeeded in restoring their dignity. He 
achieved so much from so little by placing before the textile workers 
a high philosophy of life, a religious creed of truth, non-violence and 
service. Human energy however is not always constructive. Like physi- 
cal energy it too has a destructive aspect. Steam can run a train, but 
also burst a boiler; it is far easier to convert man into a beast than into 
a superman. This happens when individuals, groups, communities or 
nations know not their goals and limitations; know not what they real- 
ly are and where they are going and why. Such ignorance breeds fears 
and doubts whose only stock-in-trade is destruction. It is here that both 
science and religion have to step in, and industrial medicine is proving 
that the medical discipline is in a unique situation to play a vital role 
in securing such an integration. Medicine started as a curative aid for 
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the individual then went on to preventive work for making safe man’s 
environment, and now it is developing a constructive side by studying 
him and the effects of human relations on life and health. 


The objective of such an integration has to be the establishment 
of harmony between man and machine, between economic stability and 
human values, between each person’s individuality and society's curbs 
on his liberty. The goal of the Industrial Health Department of Tata 
Industries is such an integration, to enable employees to express their 
joy of living through work in face of handicaps and unavoidable haz- 
ards; and the failures and successes of the Department in this effort are 
noted in the body of the report. 


H. P. Dastur 
Chief Industrial 
Health Officer 
Tata Industries 
Bombay, India 











THE UNITED NATIONS: THE HOPE OF MANKIND 


WALLACE A. BRANDT 


At the summit meetings of heads of the leading powers of the 
world held in Geneva, Switzerland in July 1955, the Russian represen- 
tatives spoke of their great desire that amicable relations exist between 
their country and Western nations. They expressed the hope that 
all nations might live in peace. The relations of the representatives 
of all the nations at these meetings were apparently so cordial that 
the phrase ‘‘the Geneva spirit’’ was coined to express them. Peoples 
everywhere took renewed hope that perhaps at last nations would ve 
able to live in peace with one another. 


But in November, 1956, Russian tanks and soldiers moved into 
Hungary to suppress an uprising of the Hungarian people. Spurred by 
the ever increasing tyranny of the Red puppet government under which 
they lived the people had risen to throw off the yoke of their oppres- 
sors. Just when it appeared that they would be successful in gaining 
their freedom, Russia sent in troops which shot down men, womei 
and children in cold blood and deported others to Siberia. Scidom 
had the world witnessed a more wanton display of barbarism. 


How can the admirable and noble utterances of the Russians at 
Geneva in 1955 be reconciled with their ruthless acts in Hungary u 
1956? For the answer, perhaps one needs to analyze the make-up and 
operations of man’s mind and consider the source from which he came. 


Man, psychologists agree, is a creature of dual personality. He 
has two sides or parts to his nature. One part of him seems to be 
ruled by his baser instincts. The other part of man manifests the 
highest qualities of love, decency and fair mindedness. These two 
sides of opposing traits are in constant conflict to predominate in his 
nature and to motivate his conduct and actions. However, most nen, 
those whom we call civilized, are able to control their baser passions 
and conduct themselves in their relations with others as thcir better 
instincts dictate. Some, however, at times, allow themselves to be 
governed by their baser impulses. There seem to be quite definite 
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explanations for men’s minds functioning as they do, and activating 
them in the interrelationships. 


It is quite generally agreed that man, as he is today, developed 
from a creature of low, animalistic instincts and impulses. Some 
believe that man actually descended from an offshoot of some species 
of animal, such as the ape, which existed possibly between 50,000 and 
100,000 years ago. For thousands upon thousands of years early man 
lived on the lowest sort of level causing the vilest of traits to be ingrain- 
ed into his nature. Men’s earliest activities and interests were their con- 
stant struggle to obtain food and the need to be ever ready to protect 
themselves against attack from man or beast. For a long time there 
was very little difference between man and beast. Their manner of 
seeking food and defending themselves or attacking others was the 
same at first. They fought and killed with little pretext. Food and 
shelter went to the strongest or the more cunning. This was the oniy 
law. These were cruel and unprincipled savages. 


Gradually, over the course of thousands of years, a species of 
individual distinct from the lower animals began to emerge. Tiis 
creature developed through several stages before resembling man as 
he is today. Sometime between 25,000 and 40,000 years ago man 
began to emerge into a type of individual similar to ourselves. But 
even as he developed into a more intelligent being having powers of 
reasoning his existence was such that many of the instincts and ten- 
dencies of the cave man were needed for survival. 


Early men sought out locations for their homes which offered a 
water supply, fodder for the animals, food for the family and building 
materials with which to erect a shelter. When an area was found 
in which these were to be had they settled down and made their homes. 
Their property must be constantly protected from marauders. Foc :f 
some could not make homes for themselves they attempted to take those 
which belonged to others. Greed, hate, lust, envy, suspicion and 
other base traits were rampant among primitive men. At first men 
lived alone or in families. Little by little they began to unite or band 
themselves into groups called tribes for mutual protection. Tribes 
combined into larger groups or communities called towns. These 
tribes and towns made war on other communities. After subjugating 
another town the conquerors would settle in the conquered people's 
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community and take possession of their property as booty. They 
became masters over the conquered and forced the conquered people 
to work for them. 


As men painfully and haltingly struggled through many hundreds 
of centuries their minds began to turn to what we might call the begin- 
nings of religion. They had gods which they worshipped and to which 
they made sacrifices. At the start of the sowing season, for instance, 
they offered sacrifices which might have entailed the killing of a person. 
Temples were built to the gods. These temples were the centers of 
learning in the beginning. Tallies and records were kept there. The 
priests were the only persons who possessed any learning or culture. 
The priests studied the heavens and developed astronomy. They 
speculated on the working of the universe and the meaning of life. 
The development of learning and religion went hand in hand and the 
sciences of philosophy and theology came into being. Men had begun 
to ponder on the finer and nobler aspects of life. 


Nevertheless, the struggle to acquire the resources and territory 
of other persons continued on an even greater scale as men uniled 
into larger groups or communities called nations. Nation made war 
against nation to subdue the populace and add the wealth of the con- 
quered country to their own. Fear of or jealousy toward their neigh 
bors kept all peoples perpetually at war with other countries or plot- 
ting against them. In these wars of conquest a great number of people 
of the conquered country often were brought back to the conqueroi s 
homeland to become slaves of the invaders. 


The coming of the great religions into the world had a profound 
impact on men’s minds and their conduct. Buddhism, Taoism, Con- 
fucianism, Islam and Christianity all taught the same great truths of 
life: that men should live in peace and harmony with their fellow men 
and that they should practice the virtues of piety, love, generosity. In 
addition to teaching men how to act toward one another these religions 
gave learning a great impetus. Christ, the founder of Christianity, 
made clear to men the meaning of right and wrong, good and evil. 
Moses had given the world the Ten Commandments some time before. 
Christ defined and expanded upon them and other tenets for nobler 
living. But men did not in general heed the precepts and teachings 
of these religions, and wars of conquest continued to plague mankind. 
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In fact, some religions, such as Islam, Buddhism, and Christianity 
under Charlemagne, spread throughout Asia and Europe by means of 
conquests in which the invaders imposed them on the conquered 


peoples. 


Greatly concerned over the almost continuous threat or occurrence 
of wars throughout history, many humanitarians and other intelligent 
persons have long sought some means by which the wastefulness of 
war or the burden of preparing for it might be stopped. One of the 
first steps taken toward this end was the establishment of the Hcly 
Alliance which was sponsored by Tsar Alexander I of Russia in 1815. 
This alliance included Russia, Austria and Prussia and was set up 
primarily for the defeat or Napoleon who was the scourge of the 
world at the time. It was instrumental in bringing about his deteat 
that year and his abdication as emperor of France. The Holy Alliatce 
and the Concert of Europe, which followed it and to which it led, ate 
credited with nearly forty years of peace in Europe. 


France had been defeated and humiliated by Germany in tne 
Franco-Prussian war which ended in January 1871. But the end ot 
the war did not bring real peace in Europe. Animosities and old 
jealousies between nations still remained. Distressed at this situation, 
Tsar Nicholas II of Russia in 1898 invited the great powers of the 
world to send representatives to a conference to seek means io 
“triumph over the elements of trouble and discord” between nations. 
In compliance with his suggestion, one conference was held in 1849 
and another in 1907 at the Hague, Holland. Since 1899 the Hague 
has been the seat of the Courts of International Justice and Arbitration. 
These courts have settled some boundary and other minor differences 
between nations but have been unable to prevent major wars from 
breaking out—two having been waged since these world bodies were 
instituted. 


For some 43 years, from 1871 to 1914, a sort of armed peace 
prevailed in Europe. There were no major wars but each of the big 
powers armed itself feverishly and made alliances with other countries 
in preparation for a war which they felt surely must come. Germany 
had grown strong and influential after her defeat of France in 1871. 
She had become arrogant and bellicose and was proclaiming herself 
the most powerful nation in Europe and her people “the salt ot the 
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earth”. She strengthened her ties with Austria-Hungary and with 
Turkey in preparation for the impending war. France feared Germany 
and made alliances with Britain and Russia for support if she were 
attacked. In August 1914 began the greatest war in history up to that 
time. In the beginning it was known as the Great War. After the 
entry of the United States in April, 1917, it was alluded to as the 
World War. 


Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States at that time, 
became the spokesman for the Allied cause. He enunciated the piim- 
ciples or points upon which a postwar peace would be based. When 
the Peace Conference was assembled in 1919, following the end of 
the war, Wilson went to Paris to help devise a peace treaty which 
would ensure lasting peace—which would “make the world sate for 
Democracy” as he put it. Wilson was a brilliant, realistic man who 
was, as H. G. Wells says, “the spokesman for a new era: Wilson, 
being an idealist, envisioned “a general association of nations” ts 
guarantee the peace of the world; this association he ca:ied the “League 
of Nations.” He sought to have the League covenant made a part 
of the peace treaty so that the signers of the tzeaty would become 
members of the League. 


Many persons in the world were favorable towara such an organi- 
zation and the League of Nations was established with the British 
Empire, France and many other nations becoming members. Powerful 
interests in the United States, believing that this country shouid not 
tie itself up with foreign nations, bitterly denounced Wilsons plan 
and opposed it in Congress. Congress did not ratify the covenant 
and the United States did not become a member of the League. With 
the United States failing to join, the League of Nations was not the 
influential and powerful world body Wilson had foreseen for it and 
hoped it would be. Some have called Wilson a visionary who was 
years ahead of his time with his conception of a world organization, 
and maintain that it had little chance for success at the time. 


With headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, the League of Nations 
had an existence of questionable usefulness for some years. it faiied 
to prevent the invasion of Ethiopia in 1935 by Italy although it imposed 
economic sanctions against her. Again, it was unable to prevent the 
invasion of China by Japan in 1937. Soon after Hitlet came to power 
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in 1933, Germany announced her intention of withdrawing from the 
League. She then proceeded to remilitarize the Rhineland and embark 
upon the series of bloodless conquests which culminated in World 
War II. All this the League of Nations was powerless to stop. With 
the start of that war, the League lost its last vestige of influence in 
world affairs ond fnally ceased to exist. In spite of its apparent igno- 
minious failure, the League of Nations doubtless was of some value 
in setting precedents for dealing with world problems. 


While from the earlist civilizations to the present time, histo1: 
primarily is a record of the almost continuous series of wais which 
have beset mankind and of the struggles of peoples to govern them- 
selves, it records also the strivings of humanity along the road to be- 
coming civilized. It tells of the development of languages, aiprakets 
and writing and of the invention of paper and printing; the invention 
of the wheel early in time which made rapid land transportation pos- 
sible, and the invention of steam and gasoline engines to furnish power 
and transportation; it records how the secrets of electricity were d‘s- 
covered which gave the world power, light and the various meatis of 
communication. Other advances of industry and commerce, and the 
progress made in the sciences, the arts and architecture, piulosophy 
and religion can all be read in history. But accounts of men’s peaceful 
achievements do not stand out in the history of mankind. Mcn have 
always lived under the apprehension of war, and their peaceful pur- 
suits have been retarded and stifled by their preoccupation with the 
preparation for or the waging of it. In many cases achievements which 
were intended for peaceful uses have been turned to the purposes uf 
war. 


The principle of the lever, with which it is possible to lift and move 
heavy objects, was used by the Macedonians in the catapult to hurl 
boulders great distances at an enemy. Powder was invented to blast 
fire shells at an adversary. In two world wars the airplane, which was 
developed as a means of swift transportation over long distances was 
perverted to carrying bombs to destroy cities of an antagonist. Gases 
were developed for use in science and industry but these have been 
utilized either to poison troops or as an explosive dropped in bombs. 
Splitting the atom releases tremendous power which will be useful in 
industry and transportation, but the first use made of it was for the 
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killing of enemy noncombatants Rockets and guided missiles will be 
of great value in gathering data concerning the atmosphere and planets 
which surround the earth, yet scientists are concentrating instead on 
working out means by which these devices might carry warheads to a 
possible enemy country to kill the populace and destroy cities. Man 
indeed has a paradoxical mind. While he strives to progress he 
schemes to destroy. 


Men today are, from the standpoint of time, only recently out 
of the age of the cave man. They have struggled for centuries to re- 
lease themselves from the morass of ignorance which was their lot in 
the beginning. They know the meaning of brotherhood and that they 
should practice it in their dealings with their fellow men. Yet they do 
not always do so. They fear to trust other nations because they might 
be attacked by them if they do. And, hand in hand with their fears 
go their jealousies of other nations and their animosities toward them. 
They are resentful of the greater territory or resources of another 
country. So they covet these things and plot how they might acquiie 
them. Having this attitude toward other peoples, all nations keep in 
a constant state of preparation for war. They prepare to fight in self- 
defense or, as is often the case, to vanquish some other country. This 
situation creates a great financial burden on all countries since a large 
proportion (often it is the largest item) of their annual budgets must 
be set aside for what is subtly called ‘national defense.” 


The statesmen and rulers of some nations today are not above 
using deceit and treachery in their relations with other nations and 
even with their own people to gain their ends. They make public 
speeches and issue statements in which their intentions seem laudable 
and their principles commendable. Their arguments and reason seem 
logical. But all of them cannot be trusted. To cite two examples of 
such duplicity: (1) Hitler gained millions of adherents because ot 
the seeming logic of his speeches. Stalin won millions of persons v0 
his way of thinking because they were convinced that his asserticas 
were true. Hitler and Stalin were responsible for untold numbers of 
atrocities and acts of barbarism and duplicity. In August, 1939, Hitler 
concluded a friendship treaty with Stalin in which they agreed that 
neither of their countries would attack the other. Hitler wanted to 
have assurance that Russia would not interfere in the war which he was 
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planning in the West. Yet when Hitler felt the time was propitivus 
(and because he could not further trust Stalin not to attack Germany) 
he did not hesitate to attack Russia without warning in June, 1941. 
However, the advantage he thus achieved had no bearing on the final 
outcome of the war. (2) In the autumn of 1941 Japan sent a special 
envoy to Washington, D.C., to talk with American officials concerning 
the peaceful solution of the differences confronting the two nations. 
While the talks were in progress a Japanese fleet carrying war planes 
was enroute to Hawaii. On December 7th the Jap planes attacked 
Pearl Harbor precipitating the United States into World War II. The 
United States was taken by surprise because her leaders thought the 
Japanese were sincerely striving to maintain peace with this country. 
The advantage the Japs gained by this sneak attack required many 
months of bitter fighting to overcome. 


All of which indicates that while men have acquired a veneer of 
civilization which they use when the occasion requires it, basically 
the traits of the cave men have not been entirely eradicated from their 
make-up and that they will not hesitate to use them if the circum- 
stances seem to warrant it. Nations are ruled by individuals and tic 
actions of the nations reflect the thinking, morals and character of 
the men or group of men who guide their destinies. 


World War II was an even greater holocaust than was the fist 
one. It continued for about four and one-half years with a staggering 
cost in lives and property, and involved most of the great powers of 
the world. Appalled at this tremendous waste and destruction many 
persons of influence and humanitarian views began to think again of 
trying to establish some sort of world organization which would have 
the moral and political influence (and, perhaps, military power) to 
prevent these periodic outbreaks of warfare between nations. If 
allowed to continue unabated these wars must surely destroy civiliza- 
tion by their ever-increasing destructiveness. 


In an endeavor to put together such an organization representa- 
tives of the allied nations met in San Francisco in the Spring of 1945 
as the end of the war neared. Out of these meetings came a world 
organization known as the United Nations with a membership of 51 
nations including the United States. In its lifetime many disputes 
have been placed before it which have been quite satisfactorily settled. 
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In January, 1949 it was instrumental in stopping hostilities between 
the Arab League and Israel and establishing a boundary line between 
them. When northern Korean forces invaded southern Korea in 
June, 1950 several member nations sent forces to Korea to drive the 
invaders back across the 38th parallel which divides North Korea 
from South Korea. After about three years of both sides alternately 
advancing and falling back, and when the action had virtually reached 
a stalemate, an armistice was agreed upon which was hardly a victo:y 
or defeat for either side. The UN command had not prosecuted the 
war to its full capacity for fear of drawing in Russia, which sympa- 
thized with northern Korea, and bringing on World War III. President 
Truman characterized this campaign not as a war but merely “‘police 
action.” 


The United Nations has grown in point of membership in the 
12 years of its existence until it now has a roster of 82 nations. It 
includes the General Assembly and Security Council for settling 
world disputes and several agencies whose functions are to benent 
and aid distressed countries of the world. These agencies are con- 
cerned with the health, the agricultural, and economic welfare of 
areas of the world with low standards of living. Teams of experis 
from these agencies go into countries needing assistance and teach the 
people methods of sanitation and give them training in the care and 
treatment of the sick. Teams of agricultural and economic expeits 
are sent into these countries to bring the natives the latest in business 
and farming practice. There are other agencies including those deal- 
ing with educational, cultural and scientific matters. All of these 
organizations work for the general betterment and happiness of tine 
peoples of the world. 

The United Nations has grappled with many problems of world 
concern and has been, on the whole, quite successful in reaching 
decisions which were satisfactory to all concerned. But where the 
interests of Russia have been involved the United Nations has been 
stymied in many of its efforts because of her unwillingness to co- 
operate with Western nations. Many issues voted on in the Security 
Council of the United Nations have failed to carry because Russia 
openly opposed them by using her veto power against them. Thus 
failure of the United Nations to secure unanimity of action on ail 
matters has caused some persons to lose faith in the value of the organ- 
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ization. Lack of unity is not so much the fault of the principles of 
the body as it is of the rules of procedure which permit one unco- 
operative nation or block of nations, by using their veto power, to 
completely nullify the wishes of the majority of nations. The United 
Nations needs the backing and interest of all right thinking persons—-- 
those who wish to see friendly relations exist between all nations. 
The more support it gets the greater will be its effectiveness. With 
this backing, unco-operative nations, including Russia, would even- 
tually see the folly of opposing its edicts for the benefit of all peoples. 


In October of 1956, the United Nations was called upon to deal 
with a crisis created by the invasion of the Suez Canal zone by England, 
France and Israel. The United Nations formally denounced the acticn 
of these countries and demanded that they leave the area. Some fif- 
teen members (not including the Big Five) agreed to send troops as 
a United Nations police force to take over the zone upon the with- 
drawal of the foreign troops. (The United Nations has no permanent 
police force to be used in such cases because Russia has blocked every 
move in the Security Council for such a force by vetoing them.) The 
invaders withdrew their troops and the United Nations force has taken 
over. The matter has thus been tentatively settled until a final agree- 
ment can be worked out. 


The United Nations has not been so successful in dealing witia 
the Hungarian revolt. This primarily has been because Russia was 
implicated. Russia’s barbaric actions in Hungary brought down upcn 
her the wrath of the free peoples of the world. The United Nations 
General Asembly meeting in New York, condemned Russia for her 
interference and demanded that her troops leave the country and that 
she stop the deportation of Hungarians to Russia. Russia ignored the 
condemnation of the United Nations and denied deporting Hungariars 
out of their country. She sought to minimize her part in the uprising 
and tried, instead, to focus the attention of the world on the invasion 
of Egypt which happened about the same time. She showed great 
concern in this matter and threatened subtly that if the invaders dd 
not leave she might become involved in the affair. The United Nations 
requested Russia’s permission for United Nations observers to ente1 
Hungary to gather the facts concerning the manner in which the revolt 
was suppressed but this permission was refused. 
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highest law of the land and lend their mental cleverness to schetaces 
for rendering null and void the fundamental doctrines of our land, 


It is next to impossible for a world organization properly to serve 
justice in such matters when its efforts are neutralized and hamstrung 
by the misuse of the veto power by nations which will not co-operate 
with free peoples. Revision of the charter to eliminate or override 
this veto power seems essential and inevitable. For a world organi- 
zation such as the United Nations to accomplish its greatest usefulness 
it must be composed of nations whose people and leaders truly desire 
to see amicable relations prevail among peoples of the earth. Toy 
must be nations which are willing to cast aside old jealousies, animos- 
ities, hatreds and suspicions which have led to conflicts in the past 
and prevented the peoples of the world from enjoying peace and 
prosperity without fear of molestation by their neighbors. 


Given peace with the assurance that foreign nations will be unlike- 
ly to make war on them, the peoples of the world would be released 
from the tensions and haunting fears and burdens which have restricted 
their greatest forward progress. Whole nations could turn their 
undivided attention, talents and energies to peaceful pursuits. Industry, 
commerce, science and invention would expand. National economies 
and standards of living would rise. The arts, religion and learn- 
ing would flourish. Illiteracy, superstition, disease and destitutioa 
could then be attacked with greater vigor so that the whole world 
would be a better place in which to live. 


Since it is evident that nations unorganized and responsible to uo 
international authority act in their own selfish interests, it seems logical 
to believe that it is only through the existence of some strong, perma- 
nent world organization such as the United Nations, working in the 
interests of all peoples and having their full support and respect, that 
lasting peace wil have any chance to come to the earth. Such an 
organization seems truly to be the hope of mankind. 


Wallace A. Brandt has previously contributed his mature observa- 
tions of contemporary happenings in historical perspective to our Journal 
of Human Relations. 
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INDIAN PEOPLE* 


CLARENCE WESLEY 


If Dr. Kelly here should ask the average American what he 
thought about Indians, he would probably get an answer something like 
this: “Oh I have nothing against Indians. In fact, I think they’ve had 
a dirty deal down through the years. I’m for giving ‘em their freeaom 
and letting them be citizens. I think they are entitled to justice.” In 
towns near Indian reservations Dr. Kelly might get an answer that runs 
something like this: “Oh, I know the Indians. Why, I've grown up ‘n 
Indian country and I’ve got Indian friends. Course most of them aie 
dirty and sick but if the Government would quit coddling ‘em and 
make ‘em get out on their own and work they'd be assimilated, and, of 
course, that’s what everybody should work for. This won’t happen as 
long as the Government keeps giving ‘em so much and sending ‘em a 
check every month.” And then if Dr. Kelly were to ask this question 
of most white people in the East and in the large cities, he would get 
an answer that might run something like this: “Well I think it’s time 
the Government began helpirg the Indians instead of sending so much 
foreign aid to people in foreign countries. The Indians have always 
had a raw deal and they are entitled to more than any people in this 
country. I think they ought to be turned loose, given their full citizen- 
ship, and these people that study Indians ought to quit trying to keep 
‘em as museum pieces. They are human beings and ought to be helped 
to live like white people, even more than other minority groups. Person- 
ally I'd be very pround to be an Indian and I think it is a shame the way 
we give in to the colored people in this country when our Indian peopte 
were here first and they are entitled to more.” 


These are the most common attitudes regarding Indian people avd, 
unfortunately for us, all too many American citizens have no under- 
standing of our problems than these stock reactions indicate. Unfortu- 





*Address of Clarence Wesley, President Arizona Inter-Tribal Council before the State- 
wide Industrial Conference, University of Arizona, March 15, 1957. 
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nately for us these are the people who elect men and women to public 
office and since our prosperity, and our lives are governed in such large 
part by these public officials, drawn from this public so uninformed on 
Indian issues, we must put up with these attitudes and this ignorance 
in all that we try to do for ourselves. There are some basic facts about 
all Indian people that are important for the general public to keep 
straight and for us, as Indian people to keep straight, if we are to make 
progress in bringing about better standards of living for our people and 
better relationship with our non-Indian neighbors. 


Some Basic Facts 


There are about one-half million American Indians in the United 
States and Alaska and about 350 different tribes and bands, and 
among all of these about 150 languages a re still spoken today. 


The tribes were, in many respects, similar to sovereign nations, 
prior to the arrival of white men on these shores, and in fact the tribes 
were dealt with by our federal government as sovereign nations. cr 
as domestic and dependent nations within a nation. Treaties were mace 
between the federal government and the tribes, and, as a result of the 
Treaties, certain sharply reduced land areas were set aside or reserved 
for the perpetual use and enjoyment of the tribes. 


Some of the language of the treaties and the agreements explains 
the word “‘perpetual” to mean “as long as the rivers flow” or “as long as 
the grass shall grow.” And there has never been any doubt in the minas 
of many of us that this meant forever or as long as we wished it to be 
so that these land areas were ours. It is true that our government has 
often not had the same understanding of these words that we have had. 
Of the one-half million Indians in the United States and Alaska, about 
one half have gone from reservations or ‘‘relocated’’ or “‘assimilatea,”’ 
or “integrated,” or “civilized,” or “‘acculturated.”” Up to about the 
beginning of this century, the world “‘civilized’’ was used; in the last 
20 or 30 or 40 years, the words in common use to describe us as not 
being any more numerous on the reservation are “integrated” or ‘‘as- 
similated”’ or “‘acculturated.’” However the words are used or which- 
ever words are used, generally this means Indians who no longer have 
continuous residence or relations with tribes, who may not any longer 
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have trust land or any interest in trust land, who have adopted the ways 
of the white man, and, in a practical sense, are no longer a special 
federal responsibility for public services. 


Land—Citizenship—Military Service 


Only about 100 of the tribes today have significant land holdings 
or other property or rights, and they are located largely in the western 
half of the United States. The land areas which were “reserved” wete 
often times very small fractions of the total land area the tribe used and 
occupied from time immemorial. These are, for the most part, beloved, 
traditional homelands of the people and are ot in any sense “Concen- 
tration Camps” as they have been referred to by writers—even in the 
last year or two. 


It is true that many of our Indian reservvations and Indian com- 
munities are extremely poor and it is true that they are sometimes re- 
ferred to as “rural slums.” But it is important to remember that land 
grows more valuable with the months and years and the resources of 
minerals, timber, water, fish and game, are just as valuable and imp21- 
tant and possible of development among Indian people as among other 
citizens, and we feel very strongly that to develop our own resources, 
is a proper beginning point for sincere people who wish to help us to 
help ourselves. 


As to citizenship, American Indians (born within the territorial 
limits of the United States) are fully legal citizens of the United Staies 
—entitled to all the rights, duties, obligations and privileges of othcr 
American citizens, and this is one of the most common misconceptions 
which needs to be corrected in the public mind. 


Our group has accounted for more voluntary military enlistments 
and more Congressional Medals of Honor in the two world wars and 
in other conflicts than any other group, per capita, in this country. And 
their valor and patriotism in war is unquestioned and unblemished. 


Increasing Population 


Prior to 1900, wars and diseases and hunger, so reduced the num- 
ber of the Indian people that they were referred to as “vanishing race.” 
There were many who thought, then that our ‘‘vanishing” would solve 
“the Indian problem.’ But better education and better understanding 
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of how to live in a reduced land area and in the world of the white 
man, have increased our numbers from a little over 200,000 before 
1900 to about one-half million at the present time, and it is said tnat 
the Navajo population is the most rapidly increasing population in the 
United States today. 


Indians Are Not “Wards” 


As to the common notion that Indian people are wards of this gov- 
ernment: it is true that in years past Indians were held in prisoner-ot- 
war camps, and it is true that there was a period when they were not 
permitted to leave reservations without permission from the agent; ut 
for many years Indians have come and gone freely from the reservation 
and are in no way limited or confined or kept to an Indian reservation. 
In fact as stated above, about half have relocated or assimilated outside 
Indian society. It is not accurate to refer to Indian persons as wards 
of the government, but rather one should understand and realize that 
land and property held in trust, for the Indians by the United States 
puts the United States Government and nation in the role of trustee 
over Indian property, and the Federal-Indian relationship is based on 
this trusteeship. This is quite different from the concept of wardship 
of persons which many American citizens mistakenly have about the 
Indian people. The fact of the matter is that the American Indians are 
in a sense, America’s conquered peoples. And our standing as a nation 
can be and sometimes is, judged in relation to its treatment of Ameti- 
can Indians. 


What Is “Termination” ? 


Most people who speak of “turning the Indians loose’’, including 
ourselves, do not really know what we mean when we say this. In 
ordinary usage, “turning Indians loose’’ usually has some vague refer- 
ence to ridding Indians of bureaucratic control, or letting them come 
and go freely, or suddenly lifting the chains of illiteracy and ill heaith 
and poverty which beset the Indians; or magically removing discrimi 
nation. In legal terms, “turning Indians loose’ means removing the 
special and legal federal trusteeship over Indians’ land; and this means 
two things: 

1. Giving unrestricted, fee simple title to individual Indians, or an Indi- 


an tribe, on land which is now owned and beneficially used, but on 
which the legal title is held by the United States. 
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2. Terminating the exclusive federal responsibility of the United States 
to provide other citizens usually by states and counties (sometimes 
with federal assistance). 


Service to Indians 


It is important to remember that Indians do not receive public sei- 
vices that are not available to other citizens also; it is simply that the 
federal government by treaty or other legal means assumed responsi- 
bility for these public services often at a time when the Indian reserva- 
tions were not a part of any state, the states having been admitted to 
statehood at a later date. These same public services are furnished, free 
of cost, to other citizens but by different subdivisions of government. So 
let us remember that “turning Indians loose,” or “withdrawal,” or 
“termination,” means at least these two things: (1) removal of trust 
title (title held by the U.S.) on Indian land; and (2) removal of spe- 
cial and exclusive federal responsibility for public services on Indian 
reservations. 


Another Misunderstanding 


Another notion that many Americans have about Indians is that 
they are different, and therefore inferior; and that they ought to wat 
and try to be exactly like white people in all respects. Many people for- 
get that the Indians were here first. They had a way of life which was 
a good way of life. Contrary to the notion that they were uncivilized 
or pagan, the Indians had a rich culture; they had good systems of thei 
own which worked well for them; there was no poverty as we know it 
today; there were religion, order, beauty, and happiness in the lives of 
the Indian people. The Indian did not ask foreigners to come here, but 
when they came Indians received them with friendliness and generosity. 
It was, and is, characteristic of the Indian people to keep their woid, 
though we regret to say this has not characterized the white man’s deal- 
ings with us. The pressures on Indians to quit being Indians, to give 
up valuable rights, to abandon lands, might be likened to what the 
situation would be if the Chinese Communists were to swarm over the 
United States and conquer all of us as a nation. If this should ever hay- 
pen, we could be sure they would put pressure on all of us to become 
exactly like them, to change overnight our values, our language, our 
food, our songs, our sacred days, our economic system, and our ways 
for theirs. To try to imagine this, and the resistance we would put up, 
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and the intensity with which we could cling to our own ways might 
help some of our non-Indian neighbors to realize what they are asking 
and expecting of Indians. 


Indian Values 


It should not be forgotten that Indians did have, and still have, 
good values in their ways, and they need not necessarily give up all of 
their values and ways in order to take on values and ways of the white 
men who have come to this country, who surround them, and who, 
they know, are here to stay. The good life for us, we believe, is one 
which combines the values and ways of our own culture with those of 
the white man. This results in the enrichment of both. When it is re- 
membered that for more than a hundred years there have never been 
even reasonably adequate appropriations and efforts put into schools, 
medical services, roads, and resources development on Indian reserva- 
tions—certainly nothing like an amount proportionate to non-Indian 
communities—it is plain to see that our present low level economy, eau- 
cation, health, roads, and housing is due largely to neglect and failure 
of the nation (our trustee)—and not to any inherent qualities or back- 
wardness of the Indian people. That the Indians retain any dignity «t 
all and any trust in human beings is a miracle when the record over the 
years is considered. This is not to say that we do not realize our prow- 
lems and the responsibility which is on Indians to build a better future. 
Many of us keenly realize our obligations and are doing our best to 
assume them. But it is not and must not be our job alone; and I wouid 
like now to list some of the facts about Indians in Arizona and to share 
with you what seems to me to be some of our problems today, some of 
the progress we have made, and what some of the potential and pros- 
pects seem to be for Indians and the State of Arizona. 


Problems 


For all of the fourteen tribes in Arizona our problems could prob- 
ably be listed pretty much as follows: 


1. Economic poverty with resulting poor housing, inadequate diet, poor 
clothing, etc. 


bh 


Lack of education and job skills. 
3. Poor health, much of it due to diet, housing and lack of sanitation. 
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> 


Inadequate funds for public services such as education, law enforce- 
ment, roads, etc. 


5. Greatly insufficient credit for development of resources or surveys 
of unknown resources. 


6. Lack of skills and managerial training; lack of funds to employ such 
technical experts to develop resources. 


7. Interference in our affairs on one hand, and on the other hand fail- 
ure to take proper responsibility or exercise proper safeguards of our 
rights or property by some government officials at the federal, state 
and county levels. (Some business interests and even groups which 
think they ‘‘do good” have also been guilty in this area.) 


8. Discrimination against many of our people even in America. (It is a 
very painful experience to be denied a public accommodation or a 
service or to have unkind things said because of zace—perhaps only 
a nonwhite can truly understand this.) 


9. Discouragement, bewilderment, and confusion among our own peo- 
ple is a very real problem, especially to those of us with leadership 
responsibility in our respective tribes 


10. Denial of the basic right of citizenship (the franchise) to our people 
until 1948 creates a real problem in that we are many years behind 
our white brothers in ability and effectiveness in using this powerful 
weapon for the betterment of our people and the protection of our 
rights and resources. 


Pro gress 


We know that the white man far outnumbers us now, and that he 
is here to stay. We must, therefore, measure or evaluate ‘progiess”’ ac- 
cording to his standards. In this line, I would point out that we now 
have many more children in school. Many more of our young people 
are going to college; and we are beginning to have some adult educa- 
tion, though not as much as we would like to have or even the kind 
we want, but at least there is the beginning. We have certainly made 
progress in twenty years of self-government within our tribes, the white 
man’s way, with our constitutions and our local governing councils. 
While we recognize that there is room for much improvement in our 
local governments, we believe that our record in twenty years is one cf 
which we can be justly proud. 


As to business enterprises: We have embarked upon iriigated faira- 
ing projects; we have begun the development of our mineral resources; 
we have organized modern cattle associations; we have developed com- 
munity clinics; begun sanitation programs; we have established contacts 
and working relationships with state organizations, institutions and 
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agencies of all kinds; we have initiated many kinds of programs for the 
benefit of our young people; we are beginning to hire outside trained 
business managers and at the same time furnish this type of training to 
our own people; we have joined and become active in service organiza- 
tions, veterans groups, and trade and business associations; we have or- 
ganized voluntary associations among our people for all kinds of com- 
munity and state purposes. 


In the year 1954, the irrigation crop report showed crops raised 
by Indians in the Pima Area Field Office jurisdiction alone were valued 
at almost 114 million and this did not include the value of crops 
raised by non-Indians on Indian land. And this figure did not include 
livestock. 


Our people work as teachers, printers, pressmen, upholsterers, 
painters, carpenters, brick masons, electricians, mechanics, cleaners, sur- 
veyors, nurses and clerical workers—off of reservations—-as well as in 
livestock, farming, and for the government. They are active members 
of churches and they share in many civic duties apart from their out- 
standing record in the military services Our people are known to be 
among the best fire fighters in the nation and the most skilled workers 
in defense industries. 


Yes—there is real progress in spite of handicaps. 


Although the Citizenship Act of 1924 conferred United States cit- 
izenship on all Indians, our own State of Arizona together with our 
neighbor New Mexico, withheld the franchise from Indian citizens 
until 1948. Since then increasing numbers of our people have been 
exercising the right to vote, with real improvement in the numbers reg- 
istering and voting in the last election. The literacy law of Arizona 
works a real hardship on us in view of the fact that our trusiec (the 
federal government) has so long neglected the job of education among 
our people. 


If taxes be progress, Indians pay practically all the taxes other cui- 
zens pay except the tax on trust land. They pay state sales taxes on 
every item they buy off the reservation at the rate of 2%. If they buy in 
Phoenix, they pay an additional one-half per cent for city sales tax. 
Many Indian tribes pay tax on large amounts of equipment which they 
purchase. The state sales tax was originally levied in about 1938 as 
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a source of revenue to match federal funds for welfare and other social 
security benefits, but although the Indians paid this tax, at that time 
they could not even collect the social security benefits that were due 
them. In other words, the Indians paid for something for which they 
received no benefit. Indians buy automobile licenses and they pay 6¢ tax 
on every gallon of gasoline purchased, which is considerable. Sup- 
posedly the purpose of the gas tax is for highway construction and main- 
tenance; but I ask whether you have ever heard of a dollar of state tax 
money being used on reservation roads! Indians pay luxury taxes. In- 
addition to many taxes the Indians themselves pay, the federal govern- 
ment pays to the state a tremendous amount of money annually for 
forest lands within its boundaries, for education of Indian children 
under Johnson-O’ Malley contracts, and under the special Act of Core 
gress for the Navajo Hopi. This puts most of the state’s usual share 
of welfare costs on the federal government. Indians pay state income 
taxes on wages and salaries earned off the reservation. There seem to 
be no figures on total income earned by Indian people from all sources, 
but around 1954 nearly $5 million came to the state from Indian pay- 
rolls. 


Potential 


Indians now number about 80,000 in the State of Arizona, of 
whom about 38,000 are potential voters in county and state elections. 
Indians possess 25% of the land area of the state. Ihe land and its 
valuabie timber, mineral, water, and other resources are part of our 
precious heritage as Indian tribes, but this is also the object of pressure 
and attack by greedy interests. 


Arizona today has the largest proportionate population of full- 
blooded Indians of any state in the U.S. Our very qualities as Indians 
may very well be the greatest asset which the State of Arizona has in 
economic terms and in human terms. In economic terms, the very 
presence in the state of the Indian people attracts many thousands uf 
tourists each year who spend large sums of money in all kinds of ser- 
vice industries and businesses. In human terms, although the Indian 
people are recorded as having given to the world about four-sevenths 
of its food products, and although they are known to have made out- 
standing records in war service in this nation, and aithough they <re 
known to have operated democratic systems of government so gocd 
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that the founding fathers of this great nation borrowed from them m 
drafting the Constitution, perhaps the greatest gift of all from the 
Indian people is not known or used or understood. ‘That gift is cone 
of human relationships which include generosity, concern for Gie 
another, co-operation rather than competition, and the knowledge and 
skill our people have traditionally had for keeping peace among men. 
These qualities will take on more and more importance as this com- 
plicated world gets into deeper and deeper trouble. These qualities 
of our people—strong in the past—are almost lost among us now under 
the pressure to make us like other people and under the pressure to get 
us to abandon or give up the precious resources we have. But there are 
some of the qualities and gifts of our heritage that our people can 
still regain and relearn and share with their white brothers in America. 


Prospects 


The prospects for the future for Indians in Arizona will be dim if 
our neighbors continue to discriminate against us, if they continue to 
act in ignorance of our ways, of our rights, and of the facts about us; 
and if the heedless policies of our government continue to operate to 
open the door for further and final exploitation of our resources and 
to limit us in what we can do for ourselves with our own resources. 
Our prospects for the future are dim if our leadership gives up or loses 
courage or falls apart; for then the qualities of strength and goodness 
of our people cannot be regained and put to good use. If our peoptc 
do not register and vote and act in a united way to protect their rights, 
develop their resources, we may soon find we have lost the opportunity. 
If these things happen, the prospects will be dim for the State of 
Arizona and for the nation, too, for our people will be a blight rather 
than the productive contributing citizens they may be. 


If, on the other hand, there can be public understanding about 
Indians as people, about their problems, about their legal status and 
rights, and if there can be minimum decent appropriations and credit 
for the development of our resources, and wise administration of such 
programs together with encouragement and technical assistance, thea 
we can contribute to and enrich the state and nation within which we 
live. If our own people will register and vote and exercise their 
political strength in unison, this will be the single most effective step 
toward bringing this all about. 
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We ourselves, as Indian people, with understanding, information, 
and unity can change many things that now stand in the way of our 
progress. Therefore, I propose that our Indian leaders rededicate 
themselves to the task first of registering every single eligible voier 
among us, and that we make full use of this powerful weapon for our 
own protection and advancement; that we reteach our people the good 
that is in their ways inherited from our ancestors; that we continue io 
be vigilant in conserving our resources, and that we redouble our 
efforts to develop theses resources for the benefit of our people and 
the state and nation in which we live. Indians of Arizona, we face 
difficult days and staggering burdens if we are to preserve and protect 
and develop our lands, our water rights, and other natural resources, 
and above all, our people; for it is in our people that there is the 
greatest good and the greatest asset and the greatest promise of all. 


I propose that our white brothers who are leaders in many areas 
of our state life dedicate themselves to the elimination of discrimina- 
tion against the First Americans; that they insist upon justice in the 
courts and in the actions of government, both state and national. | 
urge that they join us, with increased understanding and courage in 
working toward a brighter future for the Indian people—in thcu 
communities, and in a way of life which combines the best of our own 
ways and the best of that of our white brothers; toward a brighter 
future for Arizona whose actions toward its Indian citizens will be 
characterized by honor and fair dealing. 


Toward this brighter future, I propose that we all rededicate 
ourselves. 


Clarence Wesley is Project Director of the Arizona Inter-Tribal 
Institute sponsored by Arrow, Inc., 605 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF STUDYING 
ABROAD 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Currently hundreds and thousands of exchanges of pupils, uni- 
versity students, and teachers are taking place among different countries 
every year (including the countries behind the Iron Curtain); and 
many individuals are learning at first hand how other people live and 
work. The subject of foreign students is of wide interest, but it is 
also a subject ‘about which there are striking gaps in our knowledge.” 
Yet, culture travels have deep historical roots. In fact, even some of 
the centers of ancient civilizations had institutionalized ways of receiv- 
ing students from other cultures who came for formal education; 
China, India, and Rome carried on such educational activities." The 
history of cross-cultural education of the Middle Ages is well recorded 
and is always stressed as an outstanding example of international 
education. The universities had one single clerical system, one speech 
denomination, and a single method of training, (Oxford, Prague, 
Paris); and the Church was the arbitrator of this international society.’ 
But this internationalism was not the same kind we are working for 
today, since social activity in the Middle Ages was guided by the 
Church, which claimed to encompass the world; and today’s interna- 
tionalism aims to ‘advance knowledge throughout the world for the 
general welfare of mankind.” 


At any rate, the scholars of the Middle Ages travelled across a 
continent to congregate around a few great teachers; and “foreign 
students” were granted special status and certain privileges in the 
communities where they lived and at the universities where they 
studied.’ The lack of adequate facilities for the professional educa- 
tion of lawyers in colonial America induced many students from the 
Carolinas and Virginia to travel to London and study at the Inns ot 
Court." Likewise, Germany, during the second part of the 19th cen- 
tury, became the Mecca and Medina of many Europeans and Ameti- 
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cans attracted by the greatness of German scientific and philosophical 
training.’ Contrariwise, America has been the goal of scholars through- 
out its written history; and few other countries have stimulated such 
a recording of their observations and interpretations.’ Let us just note 
such great names as Alexis de Tocqueville, Beaumont, Lord Bryce, 
Harold J. Laski, D. W. Brogan, Geoffrey Gorer, Andre Siegfried, 
Raymond Aron, Simone de Beauvoir.’ 


The idea of promoting international understanding by educational 
travel has also its deep historical roots. John Amos Comenius (1529- 
1670) made one of the first positive statements about the possible use 
of education to further better relations among the peoples of tiie 
world; he believed that if scholars of all lands gathered together and 
drew up suitable courses of studies, much might be done to promote 
understanding and friendship among nations. Centuries went by, 
however, before the ideas of Comenius and his followers became 
realized. 


In this respect, the United States deserves especial credit. In the 
years immediately following World War I, two movements were 
initiated in America which were to grow and become important 
contributions to the cause of international understanding by pro- 
moting educational travel. Professor Stephen Duggan (of the City 
College of New York) believed that this desirable goal could be 
helped by a system of exchange of students and professors; he secured 
financial help from the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace in 1919 and founded the International Institute of Educa- 
tion, which, since then, has helped more than 20,000 students 
and professors from the United States and elsewhere to study in other 
lands; it has brought more than 2,000 professors, technicians, and 
specialists to the United States from more than 35 foreign countries, 
and has advised and helped more than a half million students and 
teachers. The second movement was the World Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations in 1922, as a result of an international confer- 
ence of teachers called in San Francisco by the National Education 
Association; subsequent meetings were held every two years in Dublin, 
Geneva, Oxford, Tokyo, etc. The primary task of the meetings was 
to discuss educational theory and practice in different countries; but 
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it was hoped that an important by-product would be the promotion 
of peace and understanding. (Today the organization is known as 
The World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession.) 


There was also an annual exchange of graduate students between 
the signatory nations of the treaty of Buenos Aires in 1936, a mayor 
purpose of which was the promotion of Pan-American understanding; 
and for several years South American countries have been sending se- 
lected students to the United States for work in certain fields, includ- 
ing public health and education. Today there is no end of ‘educational 
travel’’ going on among the Western nations as well as between the 
nations behind the ‘Iron Curtain.” In fact, the importance of this inte1- 
national type of education is such that it has political implications and 
is of direct concern to all governments. 


When dealing with travelling students, we must remember that 
there are two definite groups; those who go on their own, and those 
who go on cross-cultural educational grants; in the latter case, the moti- 
vation is quite obvious. When a foreign student decides to study abroad, 
he presents to the observer a wide range of publicly avowed motives, 
telling less at the same time, about his privately admitted, or even un- 
conscious motives and expectations. The private goals are deduced 
usually from the more forthright and the more naive applicants. Since 
the passport regulations and the privileges granted to the registered 
students require the applicant to proclaim and certify publicly that 
he is going to devote most of his time to study, few are willing to 
admit that their motive is the desire for adventure and a desire to travel 
for its own sake. Yet, it seems that every student going abroad 
devotes a considerable portion of his time to simple travelling, or 
touring the roundabout way to his point of destination in order to see 
as much of the world as possible. 


All students going abroad project their plans in terms of gains 
expected from it. At a superficial level, the student's life expectations 
may be promoted by foreign study only that within his social milieu 
he may not be considered “‘untravelled”, and thus “‘cultivated.” At 
a more serious level, a student may see himself contributing to the 
welfare of his nation, in whose leadership he hopes to play an impor- 
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tant role. Even a more idealistically proclaimed goal is the vague 
hope that the study and the presence of a student in a foreign institu- 
tion will promote “better international understanding.” The most 
realistic motivation for studying abroad is that which takes for granted 
that the student wants to advance his personal and professional devel- 
opment, or to prepare for service in his home country through the 
acquisition of additional knowledge and skills. 


On arriving on the campus of a foreign institution, the average 
student starts the “stranger” or the “spectator” phase.” An important 
factor arises if the visiting student is, more or less, expected to play 
the role of a stranger; the stranger, even in more than intimate rela- 
tions with the group he visits, may develop all kinds of charm and 
significance as long as he is considered a stranger in the eyes of the 
others. This can be useful to the visiting student; he is not radically 
committed to the unique ingredients and peculiar tendencies of the 
culture group he is visiting; he approaches them with the specific 
attitude of “objectivity,” composed of distance and nearness, indiffer- 
ence and involvement.” 


Much depends on the length of the stay of the visitor. The 
shorter the stay, the less will the visitor be influenced by the new en- 
vironment; the longer the stay, the more influential will be the cross- 
cultural (acculturation) process. 


When the visitor is only a “‘stranger’’ he characterizes all kinds 
of his new experiences as “interesting,” “exciting,” “confusing,” or 
even “irritating; but they do not bother him too much as he is not 
yet personally involved in the flow of the new culture pattern con- 
fronting him. But, sooner or later, comes the period when he must 
participate in the new culture scene; when he is confronted with tne 
cultural differences which result in personality stresses and problems 
(as the failure to understand the language or the difficulty of compre- 
hending the bases of courteous behavior in a strange society). To live 
in a foreign country is to live in the atmosphere of a culture which 
frequently is based on values opposite to those of the visitor. The 
efforts to penetrate, or even to “understand” the stream of a forcign 
culture, is a difficulty confronting every visitor, especially if he is of 
an inferior economic or educational status. Culture contacts can bring 
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in their train culture conflicts, if the individual is involved in situations 
which force him to live his daily life in a way which antagonizes him. 


Similar experiences may occur in the academic field. The visitor, 
unused to the educational practices of the host country, might find dif- 
ficulties in registering, or getting the courses he wants, or finding the 
“foreign’”’ educational practices just too difficult. The dissatisfaction 
and restlessness of such visitors become, then, glaringly cbvious. 


When several of the factors handicapping such an individual op- 
erate simultaneously, the greatest damage is done to self-esteem and 
therefore to constructive judgment. Among the factors damaging to 
self-esteem are: inadequate opportunities or abilities to communicate 
whether because of the language, racial barriers (or cultural distance), 
unfavorably accorded national status, inability to achieve the expecied 
educational goal whether because of language difficulties, past educa- 
tional handicaps, poor placement, or restricted freedom of choice, in- 
consistency of experiences with regulations, study experiences, and 
personal relations in a foreign country, and, to a lesser degree and 
more rarely financial stringencies.” Especially important is the knowl- 
edge of the host country. There is a vast difference between having 
a reading knowledge of a language and the ability to speak the lan- 
guage; and comprehension is different from even a moderately compe- 
tent ability to communicate. 


Then, both systematic investigation and experience demonstrate 
that freedom of choice upon arrival in a foreign country exerts cou- 
siderable influence on the adaptive phase and on the whole adjustment 
process. Limitations upon such freedom produce difficulties, express- 
ing themselves most frequently in three spheres: (1) the place of study; 
(2) the subject studied; and (3) the length of the sojourn. 


Factors in Acculturation and Cross-Cultural Education 


The simple modification of cultures through contact is called ac- 
culturation. In our cases, the culture pattern brought by each visitor to a 
foreign country is bound to be influenced by studying abroad; and 
the longer such a study the more changes usually result. The greater 
the cultural contrast between th home andthe host country, the great- 
er are the difficulties involved in the adjustments, and the longer che 
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time that is needed to make them. “Cross-cultural education is the re 
ciprocal process of learning and adjustment that occurs when individ- 
uals sojourn for educational purposes in a society that is culturaliy 
foreign to them, normally returning to their own society after a limit- 
ed period. At the societal level, it is a process of cultural diffusion and 
change, involving temporary ‘exchange of persons’ for training and 
experience." This definition allows us to focus our analysis on the 
visiting student, within a larger framework of the accultural processes. 


The adjustment is easiest when the attitudes of the visitor toward 
the new culture are comparatively favorable, when the foreign lan- 
guage is understood, when there have been previous contacts with othe: 
foreign cultures, and prior broad knowledge of the country concerned. 
Length of stay, closeness of contacts, and types of interest have much 
to do with the degree to which changes take place. The background, 
the field of interest, and the motivations likewise affect the student's 
reactions. Contrariwise, sharp culture differences, especially if they m- 
volve avoidances and antagonisms, create barriers and prevent or limut 
borrowing. Significant especially are linguistic differences, diverse 1¢- 
ligious beliefs and practices, ethnic differences and distances, and di- 
verse sociopolitical ideologies; these various cultural differences may 
operate singly or in combination. When the cultures are very similar 
and on nearly the same level, there is likely to be a mutual ability to 
comprehend and utilize each other’s cultural elements; there is cunsid- 
erable certainty that there will be a mutual stimulation, and very otten 
there will be a two-way exchange. The process is then made easier by 
the simple fact that the visiting student or the teacher finds himself 
most happy when meeting students or teachers in a foreign country of 
his own status and who understand, in general, the problems of the 
same profession. 


In favor of the average student going abroad is the fact that he is 
ready to grasp the significance and usefulness of the available culture 
elements, especially the items in education which have some demonstra- 
ble utility alongside of existing items, or some demonstrable superior- 
ity over items of familiar usage. The traits to be learned or borrowed 
must be in line with the major interests of the individuals; conversely, 
if radical reorganization of the individual's mentality is threatened, 
the acceptance of incompatible elements is likely to be checked and 
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blocked or rejected altogether. Here the relative prestige of the donor 
and receiving groups is a factor of significance. Under most conditions, 
a group of foreign students recognizing its national ,social, or educa- 
tional inferiority will be more likely to borrow from its superiors than 
will the superiors be likely to borrow from it. If there are great or pet- 
ceptible incentives, such as attractiveness or novelty, utility, prestige 
and rewards, learning is likely to occur much faster. On the other hand, 
if incentives are limited or lacking—owing to great diversity of the re- 
spective cultures—apparent lack of utility on the part of the available 
culture materials, reigning antagonisms between the contrasting groups, 
or the existence of active prejudices, inhibitions, and taboos, there will 
be little learning, and it will be very selective. 


The age of a foreign student or professor is also an iinportan* 
factor in his acculturation. All evidence shows that educators usually 
prefer graduate students rather than undergraduates in their institu- 
tions, pointing out that: (1) graduate students are usually more matue 
and learn faster in a short time; (2)their grasp tends to be more ob- 
jective; (3) their shorter stay is less expensive to their sponsors; (4) in 
the case of the United States, they are more inclined to adapt to Amer.- 
can culture than to emulate it; (5) they are better able to present theis 


country to Americans; (6) they represent less of a counseling problem; 
(7) they possess stronger ties to their own country and are less in- 
clined to alienated, (8) they are academically more highly instructed 
and also better selected; (9) they create fewer administrative probicms; 
(10) they tend to be more useful in their own countries upon their 
return; (11) they have more clearly defined career study goals.” Tne 
undergraduates, especially, are more impressionable and are easily al- 


ienated from their homeland. “ 


The duration of the sojourn is also important, although its in- 
fluence is highly variable and depends upon the type and length ot 
training necessary to achieve the student's educational goal, his prunary 
group relations, his life chances, and his expectations upon his return. 
It can be assumed, however, that the longer the stay in a foreign coun- 
try, the more balanced attitude toward the host country can be ex- 
pected; the shorter the stay, the more serious adjustment difficulties.”” 
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In addition to the factors we have noted, the abiiity of the visitor 
to establish warm, supportive interpersonal relations is very important. 
Casual, superficial or extroverted brands of friendship are seldom fruit- 
ful. When a visiting student or professor is able to form frieudly, in- 
timate and warm friendshlps, they may become lasting and important 
tendencies in the mental attitudes of these people on their final returs 
to their homeland. 


The problem of making adjustments to the “‘old life’ after the 
foreign sojourn naturally differs from person to person. In generat. 
the readjustment appears easiest in regard to the visitors whose cultures 
are not too far apart in their values, and whose visits abroad had given 
them educational experiences benefiting them on their return home. 


As soon as the travelling student or teacher re-enters his home- 
land, all the former patterns of his life are usually seen in a new 
perspective, due to his sojourn abroad. Cora Dubois suggests three 
broad phases that he has to undergo and which parallel those of the 
foreign sojourn: (1) the greetings and comparisons phase; (2) the 
stage of adapting and redefining personal relations and life chances; 
and (3) the “coming to terms” phase with the home country.” The 
last phase includes: (a) return to national norms, (b) acceptance of 
the role as a variant or deviant, (c) the assumption of permanent 
ambivalences and re-evaluations, and (d) alienation.” 


The returned student is in contact with primary types of groups 
(those in which the foreign-returnee has more or less continuous face- 
to-face contacts—relatives, persons belonging to the same subcommun- 
ity, friends, and occasionally subordinates or fellow-workers on the 
job), and with secondary groups (those he lectures or works for, chance 
acquaintances, professional associations, etc.). 


The returnee is often welcomed back, especially if he brings witi: 
him experiences which promote the needs of the society to which he 
has returned. In a broader sense, the returned traveller, if insisting to 
“do something” about his gains from abroad, might be viewed as a 
reformer who has lost patience with the old established way of doing 
things. The best welcome and the least resistance to the traveller's 
“changed” personality are granted to those who come back well trained 
and who are ready to occupy positions of responsibility and are capable 
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of adapting their foreign-acquired knowledge to home conditions; who 
dedicate themselves to contributing to the country’s development; and 
those who exercise discrimination in what they have learned in another 
country—in their personal habits, ideas and values. 


The foreign returnees tend to report more and deeper changes in 
themselves than do their relatives, friends, acquaintances, and superiors 
who knew them both before and after going abroad. Useem gives 
three reasons for this discrepancy: (1) the inner changes in attitudes 
and values are seldom disclosed by the returned men, who ordinarily 
do not spend too much time describing their innermost feelings; (2) 
in many cases (and Indians especially) the returned student taxes on 
again the roles expected of him by others, giving the impression he had 
not changed; and (3) basic changes might come to surface only after 
the foreign traveller obtains a position that allows him to act in accord- 
ance with his own inclinations.” At any rate, the personal changes 
that the foreign-trained report as having occurred in themselves show 
gains in self-confidence and the loss of the sense of inadequacy; the 
feeling of being inferior is gone, since they see shortcomings in the 
foreigners’ way of life and strengths in their own; the learned social 
poise eases self-doubts in social relations; they bring with them enthus- 
iasm, fresh confidence in the future and their role in that future; and 
personal ambitions appear higher and broader than prior to the depar- 
ture for the trip." Then those who had had too much confidence 
before they went abroad, accept their reduction io a more ‘natural 
size.’ Often the confused persons are able to get their philosophy 
straightened out, and they appreciate an enlarged vision of social life, 
improved methods of thinking and working, the breaking down of 
stereotypes, the weakening of ethnocentrism, the lessening of ignorance, 
and a general change in their preconceptions—the openings of a larger 
social vista of life. 


The Department of State reports favorably on the effects of inter 


national educational exchange: 


We have found that the following results occur with rather high fre- 
quency: (a) the participants increase their knowledge and understanding 
of the culture of the country visited; (b) they change their attitudes with 
respect to certain myths and stereotypes about the country visited and 
tend to become friendly toward that country; (c) after their return home, 
they maintain contact with institutions and individuals of the host country. 
This tends to increase the residual effects of overseas study, and (d) they 
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tend to talk about their overseas experience with their friends and col- 
leagues and thus spread at home their knowledge of the host country: a 
cumulative effect, since fellow countrymen view someone who has visited 
another country as a highly credible source of information about thac 
country; (4) they are frequently successful in using the training received 
abroad and thus tend to advance professionally as a result of the foreign 
education. Related to this, is a kind of personal advancement, as dis- 
tinguished from professional advancement, which is frequently expressed 
in such terms as ‘I am a much better person since studying abroad;’ “My 
horizons are broader;’ ‘I appreciate my own country more; or ‘I know 
much more about the history of civilization.” 

But there are also those former student travellers who are openly 
antagonistic to “everything” that the country they had visited had to 
offer to them. There are records of those visitors who find that their 
experiences had deepened their prejudices rather than increased undcz- 
standing. The matter of fact is that a change in attitude, the resuit 
of studying abroad, does not necessarily follow face-to-face contact 
and that some disappointing experiences can really increase the ten- 
dencies favoring the established prejudices. Several surveys show 
that the images of the United States held by foreign visitors “will 
delight no American Narcissus.”” A report on the Indian visito1s 
concluded that the majority of them, after spending on an average 
15 months in America, were disillusioned and disappointed.“ They 
commented about American democracy as ‘‘a democracy for the rich, ’ 
its weaknesses, its ineffectiveness; the fearfulness of Russia crippling 
genuine freedom; and the discrepancy between ideals and practices — 
especially the practice of racial discrimination. 


Such bitter critics of the host country belong in the same category 
as those individuals whose stay abroad had alienated them from their 
native country.” The tendency favoring alienation is promoted by the 
youth of the student, the length of stay abroad, and the loose ties to 
his nation; these risks are minimized when the student's training ard 
experiences promise him immediate employment at home and tke 
participation in social mobility. Additional factors are association 
with friendly fellow nationals, communication with the family, and a 
constructive educational stress on the need to accept readaptation on 
the return home. 


Most of the returnees usually undergo the process of accomoda- 
tion (readjustment), adapting themselves to the conditions at home, 
or agreeing to play the role of a variant or a deviant in the home society. 
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They tend to remain friendly toward the people they had visited (even 
if they might disagree with the government policies of the country 
concerned). 


Refugee Students and Scholars 


A special problem is created by the refugee—one kind of educa- 
tional traveller. The recent upheavals in Europe and Asia have brougit 
into the international limelight a phase of migration which often 
touches upon educational aspects. The forced emigrant, a victim of 
contemporary social disorganization and intolerance, is not an entirely 
new figure in the international scene. For generations and even for 
centuries man’s inhumanity to man has taken form of pressure, forcing 
minority groups to migrate to new lands. The refugee is a person 
who does not leave his home voluntarily but is obliged to flee because 
of persecution or the threat of persecution on account of his race, 
religion, ethnic background, or political beliefs; he is not concerned 
ordinarily with economic betterment, since he has no choice as to the 
time of departure from his home, or the circumstances under which 
this departure takes place, or even his temporary or ultimate destina- 
tion.” He is mostly a stateless man, a modern wanderer, a 20th cen- 
tury outcast. 


The educational aspects come into the picture very frequently. 
Many of the refugees of recent decades (and they were also known to 
the previous centuries, such as Comenius, or more recently Dr. Thomas 
G. Masaryk and Dr. Eduard Benes) have been for the most part 
educated men, many with college, university and advanced professional 
training. Many are good linguists. But many, especially in the 
medical and professional fields, are confronted with educational difh- 
culties, since they want to apply their training to finding new positions. 
Some succeed easily, especially if the reputation of their foreign degrees 
is appreciated; others flounder around, from place to place, often 
taking educational courses, hoping to locate themselves in a position 
which would be at least partly justified according to the idea of their 
former training and status in life. (They are, often, educational travel- 
lers par excellence; the same applies to the problem of the displaced 
persons which cannot be discussed here). 
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Deductions and Learned Lessons 


On a global scale, Americans especially are relying on the 
“exchange of persons” as one of the quick and effective ways of help- 
ing the students and teachers to gain perspective and maturity in the 
field of international understanding. Substantial funds have been 
appropriated by Congress, foundations, professional groups, churches 
and social agencies to make this exchange possible. At the same time, 
more people are doing independent travel outside their own countries 
than ever before.“ Obviously, the investment by the various agencies 
and by exchange students and professors should not be wasted or 
bring some of the unwanted results. There are several commonly 
recognized ways by which living or visiting in another country helps to 
increase the expected results, and they can be deduced from the exper- 
iences and reactions described in the previous pages.” 


Planned and organized student exchanges (incidentally, relativeiy 
new phenomena) should be strengthened by better planning and by 
elevating their norms for the selection of candidates” so that the aims 
of educational annihilating the very goal of the whole plan. The 
principles for the selection of candidates should emphasize “character, 
leadership, seriousness of purpose, and personal qualities likely to 
make them good representatives of their country.” In exchange pro- 
grams such as noted now, strictly academic considerations may weil 
occupy a secondary place in the selection process; by way of contrast, 
the qualifications for purely scientific and scholarly travels should be 
based more on the intellectual and scientific achievements, and awards 
granted only to persons of established reputation or of substantial 
promise. The selection of a university at which to study and the reasons 
for seeking such experience must be closely related. The allocation of 
the time for studying abroad should be also scrutinized and related to 
the educational aims sought. Planned and organized cross-cultural 
educational programs must also consider the influence which will af- 
fect foreign students abroad, and whether such influence will or will 
alienate the student from the flow of cultural life at home on his re- 
turn. Since academic study abroad always poses various problems, 
many of them psychological and personal, the elements favoring ad- 
justment to a new environment and language should be carefully scruti- 
nized, together with the problem of whether the sojourn abroad wiil 
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only provide exclusive personal or cultural benefits to the individual, or 
whether such experiences will also preserve, extend and diffuse such 
experiences within the various influential circles of the homeland of 
the returned student. These are some of the commonly accepted ways 
by which living or visiting in another country helps the basic aim of 
student travelling. Here are a few supplementary activities which serve 
to increase the effectiveness of this program.” It is important to have 
each student traveller prepare himself to visit another country by 
learning about the cultural backgrounds of the peoples whom he will 
visit; the “orientation program” of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation and several universities has been highly successful in that 
respect. If there are time and aptitude, the acquisition of a speaking 
knowledge of the language of a people to be visited is invaluable. This 
preparatory phase should be permeated with the principle that all pco- 
ples to be visited are human beings, fellow members of the human race, 
and not curiosities; they must be treated as equals if not superiors in 
some particulars, or at least as potential equals. The student traveller 
must remember that wherever he goes he is a guest, and accept tne 
situation courteously, trying to fit in as a friendly mixer, not as a critic. 
He must conduct himself everywhere as his country’s public represen. 
tative, as a dynamic advertisement of his culture pattern. Whenever 
possible, in a courteous way he should try to correct false impressior s 
of his own country. Every effort should be made to make friends, or 
at least establish a working acquaintance with “local persons.” 


The institutions planning to receive traveling students can also 
help. The “local students” can be instructed in some background 
information about the country from which the visitor comes; thcy 
should phrase their questions in an inoffensive way and in no way 
insult the self-esteem of the visitor. In short, the local community 
creates the atmospheres or situations which will help both the foreign 
student and the local student. Some groups working in this area aze 
using the world “mutuality” to indicate the kind of attitude desired; 
this implies a two-way process, a recognition of the contributions of 
other peoples to our own life and culture as well as our responsibility 
for making a contribution to theirs. 
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HUMANITY’S SPIRITUAL REVOLUTION 


In this issue we are devoting this Section to the frontier of human re- 
lations which Thomas Jefferson called “the world’s best hope,” and which 
Joseph Mazzini called “the country of the spirit.” This basic social postulate 
called “democracy” is still the most distant, the most rugged, the most 
strenuous and exacting, the most purifying and refining, the most out in 
front of human striving of all the human frontiers. The whole of the Western 
World, both of “East” and “West” in the false modern usage, is struggling 
on fronts far from this front; all of it is obscuring the basic facts, that if 
destruction is chosen, it is the people who will choose it with their rulers as 
much their victims as themselves and conversely that only the people can 
choose world order under law. Mazzini challenges modern man by opening 
vistas still on very distant horizons of modern man’s range of vision. 


High above every country, high above humanity, is the country of the 
spirit, the city of the soul; in which dwell all our brethren who believe 
in the inviolibility of thought and in the dignity of our immortal soul, 
and the baptism of this fraternity is martyrdom. From that high sphere 
spring the principles which alone can redeem the peoples. 


Democracy, reconstructed for world use, will be democracy reborn for 
such a universal fraternity. Mazzini was soundly sagacious in his insistence 
that if Italy, his beloved country, was saved and freed it would be through 
this religious awakening of universal man and of the universal in man. This 
deep stirring would set Italy’s people marching with quickened step toward 
the “truth which makes free.” They would find, as he expressed it, that “the 
Italian movement...is, by decree of Providence, that of Europe.” Even 
more, he told them, 


You can only ascertain your own mission from the aim set by God 
before humanity at large.... Beyond the Alps, beyond the sea, are 
other peoples now fighting or preparing to fight the holy fight of 
independence, of nationality, of liberty; other peoples striving by 
different routes to reach the same goal — improvement of association, 
and the foundation of an authority which shall put an end to moral 
anarchy and relink earth to heaven; an authority which mankind may 
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love and obey without remorse or shame. Unite with them; they 
will unite with you. 


This frontier, we commend for most serious thought as the frontier of 
all the human frontiers of the present; as basic to them all whether frontiers of 
struggle, or whether frontiers of “progress” when “progress” is understood; 
as the frontier of the whole world’s present struggles for human relations 
adequate to meet the present world needs. It is past time for modern man 
to take stock of his spiritual reserve, which he may be rapidly exhausting, 
which may be already short in the moral desires, purposes and controls 
necessary for sheer physical survival. It is past the time that modern man 
needed to take serious thought about the kind of world he wants to move 
toward, and what he wants his place to be in that world; assuming that there 
will still be a world to be in — perhaps a daring assumption at the present 
moment. Would we wish to choose a totalitarian world — one making armed 
supreme nationalism supreme goal — even if we had that choice as our way 
for survival, which is absurdly impossible in the atom age? Can we, on the 
other hand, commit ourselves and our destinies utterly and loyally to such 
democratic truths as order under law, citizen participation, and reliance upon 
only peaceful political methods, regardless of possible costs? Do we after all 
believe that democracy can compete, or even survive? Do we really believe 
in democracy — enough to die for it rather than to live by surrendering it? 
We cannot indifferently meet any totalitarianism in kind; we will have to go 
the whole way in thoroughness of our surrender. When we are through, 
even if we survive, we will have won nothing. It will not do for modern 
man to gloss over these searching questions. Can we appeal to and rely only 
upon the people’s authority, which democracy has always idealiy implied? 
Can we trust them to save themselves and ourselves from all our top-heavy, 
reeling and annihilative superstructures or their collective behemoths, before 
they pull us all into the abyss? And most important, do we possess enough 
spiritual insight and enough courage to do the kind of rethinking and reform- 
ulating which mankind’s present plight indicates is necessary for human 
survival, to say nothing of humanity’s further advancement. 

By way of emphasis of the urgency of the need of a spiritual revolution 
for humanity we quote two passages from one of humanity’s greatest philoso- 
phers, Sri Aurobindo, greatest ever to occupy a position between East and 
West with authentic hold upon the best in both. They are taken from one 
of his greatest works, The Life Divine. Though Aurobindo was educated 
from seven years of age in English schools and became master of English 
literary forms and of English thought, he was nevertheless a very great 
Bengali poet, writer, critic, thinker, reformer and saint. He was the first 
to stir sluggish Indian minds into the fervor of nationalistic aspirations; one 
of the first to suffer imprisonment at the hands of the British... all this 
before in 1910 he went into exile to become for the next forty years the 
great “Saint of Pandichery” and the philosopher standing most significantly 
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between East and West. He speaks to the West in these passages, from his 
detachment but with extraordinary insights, and with an authority which few 
in our time have possessed. Both passages are chosen for their basic under- 
standing of the Western dilemma. The first suggests how certain Western 
obsessions have led modern civilization to its present plight. The second 
suggests how deep modern man will have to probe within himself and into 
his culture in order to discover a solution which can face man’s present 
desperate needs and answer with a real cure. 


Mankind faces an evolutionary crisis with concealed choice of destiny. 


At present mankind is undergoing an evolutionary crisis in which is 
concealed a choice of its destiny. . . . Man has created a system of 
civilization which has become too big for his limited mental capacity 
and understanding and his still more limited spiritual and moral capacity 
to utilize and manage, a too dangerous servant of his blundering ego and 
its appetites. .. . The destiny of the race seems to be heading dangerously, 
as if impatiently and in spite of itself, under the drive of the vital 
ego seized by colossal forces which are on the same scale as the huge 
mechanical organization of life and scientific knowledge which it has 
evolved, a scale too large for its reason and will to handle, into a 
prolonged confusion and perilous crisis and darkness of violent shifting 
incertitude. Even if this turns out to be a passing phase or appearance 
and a tolerable structural accommodation is found which will enable man- 
kind to proceed less catastrophically on its uncertain journey, this can 
only be a respite. For the problem is fundamental and in putting it 
evolutionary Nature in man is confronting herself with a critical choice 
which must one day be solved in the true sense if the race is to arrive 
or even to survive. The evolutionary nisus is pushing toward a develop- 
ment of the cosmic Force in terrestrial life which needs a larger mental 
and vital being to support it, a wider mind, a greater wider more con- 
scious unanimized Life-Soul, Anima, and that again needs an unveiling 
of the supporting Soul and spiritual self within to maintain it. A rational 
and scientific formula...all that the modern mind presents us... is 
clearly not enough to meet the need of a humanity which is missioned to 
evolve beyond itself or, at any rate, if it is to live, must evolve far 
beyond anything that it at present is. 


The real object of existence is to seek, find and practice the Truth in 
both individual and communal living. 


There is a Reality, a truth of existence which is greater and 
more abiding than all its formations and manifestations; to find that 
truth and Reality and live in it, achieve the most perfect manifestation 
and formation possible of it, must be the secret of perfection whether 
of individual or communal being. This Reality is there within each 
thing and gives to each of its formations its power of being and value 
of being. The universe is a manifestation of the Reality, and there is a 
truth of the universal existance, a Power of cosmic being, an all-self 
or world-spirit. Humanity is a formation or manifestation of the Reality 
in the universe and there is a truth and self of humanity, a human spirit, 
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a destiny of human life. The community is a formation of the Reality, a 
manifestation of the spirit of man, and there is a truth, a self, a power 
of the collective being. The individual is a formation of the Reality, and 
there is a truth of the individual, and individual self, soul or spirit 
that expresses itself through the individual mind, life and body and can 
express itself too in something that goes beyond mind, life and body, 
something even that goes beyond humanity. For our humanity is not the 
whole of the Reality or its best possible self-formation or self-expres- 
sion, — the Reality has assumed before man existed an infrahuman 
formation and self-creation. The individuai as spirit or being is not 
confined within his humanity; he has been less than human, he can be- 
come more than human. The universe finds itself through him even as 
he finds himself, in the universe, but he is capable of becoming more 
than the universe, since he can surpass it and enter into something in 
himself and in it and beyond it that is absolute... The individual is the 
key of the evolutionary movement... The individual does not owe his 
ultimate allegiance either to the State which is a machine or to the 
community which is a part of life and not the whole life; his allegiance 
must be to the Truth, the Self, the Spirit, the Divine which is in him 
and in all; not to subordinate or lose himself in the mass, but to find 
and express that truth of being in himself and help the community and 
humanity in its seeking for its own truth and fullness of being must be 
his real object of existence.* 


II 


THE PEOPLE’S STRUGGLE FOR WORLD ORDER** 


I do not think I need to labor the point which I want to make my first. 
We are in a world in revolution. There is no escaping that fact. The most 
that we the world’s people can do about our world in revolution is to make 
the revolution (or revolutions) our own. The changes which revolution 
always brings about, which the word itself means, are coming so thick about 
us in our world, with such urgent swiftness, with such devastating priority, 
and with what Einstein in his “last will’ fittingly described as “The ghostlike 
character of ...its apparently compulsory trend (that) every step appears as 
the unavoidable consequence of the preceeding one (so that) in the end 
there beckens more and more clearly general annihilation... .” (Shall we call 
this the technological nihilism of our age?) Such coming of all these changes 
raises seriously the questions of man’s survival on the earth, of his spirit’s 


*From the book The Life Divine by Sri Aurobindo. Copyright, 1949, 1951, by 
the Sri Aurobindo Library, Inc. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


**( An address by the editor of this Section at the opening meeting of a conference 
calling upon the peoples of the world to write the constitution of their world 
government, held in Chicago, Illinois, November 9 to 11, 1957. One of several 
opening addresses on the theme: “The Political Relevance of a Peoples’ World 
Constitutional Convention Today.” ) 
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continued supremacy over his physical environment and over his Franken- 
stein physical creations. It is time, therefore, that the people consider their 
own revolution which is necessary in order to take back the controls which 
their states and governmental leaders, in a kind of demented fury, are now 
flinging to the winds in utter disregard of all the things that are needed by 
the human race. 


The meaning of revolution is so little understood, or so vastly abused 
by those who call themselves children of revolution, or by those who easily 
use violent revolutions for base ends, that it will be well, first to briefly review 
what we mean when we say that we are in a world in revolution, that there 
is no escaping that revolution, and that all the people can do about it is to 
make the revolution their own. Shall we then as briefly as possible review 
the revolution, or revolutions in our world. 

We can, first, distinguish three popular revolts and democracy’s futility in 
facing each of them. 

(1) In Asia, Africa, and now in the Middle East and East Europe, and 
in numerous islands of the East and West, revolution similar to that which 
gave birth to our own country, is just beginning to catch on. Except in her 
own Satellite, Sovietism proposes to capitalize on this new, awakening upsurge 
of humanity. She thinks that without moving a soldier across her border she 
can help the Russian brand of Communism to dominate the earth. The 
“democratic” powers, far from suggesting an alternative revolution, have, so 
far, advanced into the world with its opposite, counterrevolution, and have 
thus helped Russia more than she could have helped herself. Democracy 
began, wherever it began, by being the revolutionary force of people. Today 
it can offer no suggestion of an alternative to Communism in this area of the 
people’s revolutionary pressure. 

(2) In Europe, especially in Germany, and in Japan, and to a lesser 
extent everywhere, millions look for a better answer than war to any threat, 
even the threat of possible Communist invasion which may confront them. 
There is a vast potential of antiwar feeling that may in the long run paralyze 
any attempt to fulfill the obligations of our present foreign policy for the 
military defense of Europe. This revulsion against war is a great peoples’ 
pressure. It is sure to be enhanced by attempts to whip people against their 
wills into preparation for a third world war so soon after the second world 
war. Whether this analysis is correct or not, the Western democracies offer 
no suggestion of an alternative way of resistance to the invasion of Commu- 
nism or anything else which might suddenly appear as the anti-Communist 
spearhead of Western European resistance; as, for example, Hitlerism was 
helped to arise to strength in the thirties by those same Western powers in 
similar fear of Communist threat to their way of life. All that the democracies 
of the West seem able to do is to take on themselves, or encourage the same 
in others, all the various aspects of totalitarianism. 


(3) A third uprising of peoples appears in a sense, to include both of 
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the others. It also reveals most clearly the intrinsic failure of political de- 
mocracy. Both communism, as a world doctrine, and democracy (when 
considered as a competitive world ideology) give evidence of a widespread 
popular pressure against all nationalistic politics. The Garry Davis world 
citizens numbering at one time toward a million in over fifty countries, are 
a vague though real expression of this widest of all revolts. The world govern- 
ment movement, even more extensive, may seem more realistic. But it is 
actually little so as at present constituted, because nationalism sets a real 
barrier against any popular political expression of a democratic struggle for 
world government. Western democracies are unable to offer any alternative 
to the prevailing national political outlook, by which people are thwarted from 
rising above the national barriers to world order. In other words, we have 
the anomaly that democracy by confining itself in popular struggle within 
geographical nationalism, becomes its own chief barrier to democratic ful- 
fillment. 

To summarize: This crisis of Western culture is characterized by at 
least three widespread growing popular revolts, each against a separate 
tyranny. They may be called 

1. the revolt against imperialism, 

2. the revolt against nationalism, or at least against the absolution of 

nationalism, and 

3. the revolt against war. 

We may question Russia’s sincerity, but it will not alter the fact that, 
in the world of this crisis, her assumed role is that of the advocate of peoples’ 
revolt, in all three of these areas. She urges upon Asia as many peoples’ 
revolts as she can stir up. In Europe, where war weariness is most acute, 
she stands for the opposing of all Western European rearmament. In the 
third area, her pose is the world champion of anti-imperialism and the 
advocate of a war by revolution which would end all possibility of future 
nationalistic rivalries and wars. That this is her adopted world role may not 
be questioned. How she fulfills her destiny with regard to them is another 
question. 

By contrast, the democracies offer no alternative whatever to Commu- 
nism, for the people who demand any kind of revolt. In Asia we frankly 
support dying imperialisms to their last breath. In Europe we use our money 
and Europe’s need for it, to whip the people against their wills into pre- 
paredness and into war for which they have only the utmost repugnance. 
And in the matter of democratic uprisings, our record has been clear ever 
since our first reoccupation of Europe in World War II. However that war 
began, it ended clearly as a war by counterrevolution. Every antifacist under- 
ground or resistance movement in Europe was rebuffed by the oncoming 
victorious “United Nations.” All the kings and cabinets were encouraged to 
scramble for their thrones and portfolios. Former financial interests were 
helped to regain the power behind the old thrones and cabinets. It may yet 
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appear that a Europe, ripe for a true democratic revolution, was slowly but 
surely lost by the United Nations in its attempt to restore to power old outworn 
governments, in the face of popular mistrust and a great new hope. Revolu- 
tions, of these various types, are the order of our world in this crisis, whether 
we like it or fear it or not. There is probably no alternative except 
revolution. 

But this is really only a beginning sketch of the nature of our revolu- 
tionary world. The profoundest revolutions are not popularly sought by the 
people. People drift into them usually by a kind of default of the higher 
capacities of their faculties. The results of such changes may be very tragic, 
in spite of what we wistfully call “progress.” They may be even death- 


dealing. The industrial revolution — or revolutions, for we have already 
experienced two clear industrial revolutions and are probably now entering 
the third distinct industrial revolution — is a vague generalized expression 


for the profoundest change that has come about in Western society. But 
it affects and changes the whole world. Here I only wish to make very 
clear how completely revolutionary have been the latest steps taken by what 
we might call technological man. I think that we can already distinguish 
the following major revolutions in human thinking and organization that 
have been produced by the harnessing, or perhaps we should say unharness- 
ing, of atomic power. 

The first is the revolution in Science itself. The superstition that a 
particular science could be “pure” in itself, in isolation, has been forever 
exploded. No science can ever be taken by itself again and be science, of a 
pure sort or any other sort. If you begin with chemistry, you land in 
physics, find yourself driven into biology and languishing on the brink of 
destruction, for want of an adequate science of man. The old idea that a 
science could be “pure,” apart from consideration of man the knower and 
creator and user of his instrument, science, was always nonsense. It is 
taking a revolution in science to awaken man to this fact. Everything that 
has to do with science has to be rethought, and applied in new and significant 
ways in terms of the human race and its welfare. 

The second great revolution is in Democracy. We are faced with the 


urgent necessity to rethink and reformulate, and to relive, democracy. Is 
democracy, in an age of scientific specialization, a thing of quantity only—of 


mass development of opinion? Then what happens when the masses are dumb, 
for obvious reasons, in a matter like the dangers to humanity of the use of 
atomic energy? Does democracy have no quality, as well as quantity? Do 
governments (not asking what dictatorships will do) which wish to be demo- 
cratic still, reveal no sensitiveness whatever, for the outspoken warning of 
their biological and eugenics specialists, while waiting for outmoded processes 
once called democratic until it is perhaps too late for the “general welfare” 
which such governments still profess to serve? We do not know, as the 
result of this revolution, just what democracy is in useable terms for modern 
man. 
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A third great revolution is perhaps the most immediately applicable 
to human beings, and so obvious that it seems incredible that our leaders, and 
seemingly all leaders of the Western nations, are so far utterly blind to it. 
This is the revolution in Defense. The kind of policy reformulating going 
on is utterly inadequate to meet the need for change; and it is seemingly un- 
aware that a revolution has taken place. Only in India, and among the other 
neutral nations which seek the alternative to military strengths of world order 
under law, does there seem to be an inkling of how deep into these old defense 
concepts this revolution has cut. But increasing multitudes of the world’s 
peoples are casting about for a moral and adequate defense. They are 
beginning to realize that “there is no hiding place.” They know, and so do 
all their leaders deep within them, that the idea of security through balancing 
military strength and diplomatic dealing based upon the same, have been 
blasted into tattered shreds by this revolution. When Nehru says that in the 
age of a United Nations, occupation of other nations for military bases or for 
any other reasons, military pacts and alliances whether within the framework 
or not, and any development of such leviathan defense blocs as now exist in 
our world, are all entirely out of place, I think it is clear that Nehru, per- 
haps democracy’s greatest statesman today, is trying merely to think in terms 
adequate to face this revolution in defense. All these concepts have been 
made out of date and out of place by this revolution. 


There is at least one other great revolution that is indicated by what has 
happened . /t is the revolution in Moral Control. This is most crucial to 
the questions: Can man survive the death grip his technological achieve- 
ment now has upon him? Can the people preserve their democratic sover- 
eighty? Only the people can answer these deeper questions posed by this 
moral revolution. It is to this people’s revolution which I want to address 
myself in the remainder of this talk. 


It is clear that the people will not get peace and world order by waiting 
on their governments to act for them. Equally certain, though not so clear 
on the face of events, is that not being able to depend on their governments, 
means for the people that they must work now in extragovernmental and inter- 
national ways; they cannot use the national means to establish international 
goals. They can no longer even save their governments, snatch them back 
from suicide, through any of the national means provided by their govern- 
ments. I am, therefore, proposing as a higher and next step in democratic 
citizenship, that we the people, earnestly organize ourselves to carry demo- 
cracy for the first time outside our national boundaries. That we there 
establish it as our forefathers did before us within our nations, by revolution. 
That we use only nonviolence as our method of struggle, but that we learn as 
soon as we can all that a nonviolent struggle involves. In a word, I am 
proposing that a peoples’ revolutionary world movement be organized now. 
That it use only nonviolence as its methods. That it establish as rapidly as 
possible its world order under law. This means the peoples’ world revolution 
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using only nonviolence as its methods. But let us be clear; it means perhaps 
the deepest, most profound revolution in the history of modern democracy. 
My proposal is that we begin to organize now the rising people’s world even 
within this disintegrating agressor’s world, even while preparing ourselves 
and our new Young World for its mission of peace and order, that we 
support none of our nations in their suicidal behavior, their mad men’s 
obsessions with total war for total extinction, their alliances and pacts with 
universal death, or their spread of the pall of disease and sterility and deformity 
in present persuance of all these obsessions. Strong words cannot possibly 
make this menace of the nations’ mad obsessions as real and dangerous as 
it is. Our immediate purpose, therefore, must be to snatch our nations back 
from their self-sought destruction before it is too late. There can be no 
higher democratic responsibility and citizenship in any nation than this. 
The call is for a greater courage than has ever been known in war — the call 
to be honest and human at the same time, to accept any penalty of insecurity 
or suffering or death, in freedom from either fear or rancor, to embrace all 
humanity as friends. There can be no higher democratic citizenship, no 
finer American loyalty. 


Have we Americans totally forgotten the heritage of our American 
liberties? The original character of our citizenship carried all the impli- 
cations of this universality, which I am proposing we now make democracy’s 
supreme present cause. American citizenship cannot be fulfilled, in its 
original character, except by becoming world citizens. A limited or sectional 
democracy was from the first a self-contradiction. Born as a nation of 
democratic people, what remains is to fulfill our citizenship and recognize 
its world obligations. Ali men are created equal, not only some men of a 
particular favored nation. Democracy is “government of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” It is not government of a nation or of nations, 
even of all the nations. Supreme nationalism has always been a barrier to 
extending and fulfilling democracy. Aggressive nationalism — and almost 
all Western nationalism has been aggressive nationalism — has been from the 
first democracy’s greatest destroyer. Totalitarianism, under whatever name, 
is only its frankest and ugliest form. 


What has been the history of modern democracy to the present? It 
arose out of a Europe which had already sent forth into every land another 
greater and more determining tradition — the trading company. What we 
call “imperialism” preceded both capitalism and democracy and furnished 
the mould in which both were cast. European patriots, fleeing from tyranny 
of both Church and State, were settled in America by trading companies 
which had already carved out their spheres of domination. All this earlier 
obsession was enhanced by the pioneering fever to get rich. We were original- 
ly inspired to show how human brotherhood could fulfill itself in all the 
organizations of all the people. That was the ideal of democracy. But such 
democracy as has developed, in all its history and in all nations, has been 
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“democracy limited,” democracy for European invaders — not for the native 


Americans, the Indians; democracy for the whites — not for the Africans 
seized and imported as part of the booty of the same imperialism. We 
possessed the world’s greatest idea — democracy. But it got off, even in 


the new nation most favorable to it, to a very bad start. We said, in our 
practices, “all men are not created equal.” 


Is it possible for us to fit what is now happening into this historical 
background? That basic self-contradiction which first brought slaves here and 
still continues to treat the original Americans as less than human, continues 
to shape the history of what we call “democracy.” Every step of the noblest 
experiment continues to be hampered by this self-contradiction within the 
nature of Western democracy. Every great historical crisis emerges out 
of a deep cultural self-contradiction. This crisis probably means what all 
crises have meant, that a point of saturation has been reached in the old 
outworn channels of society. Every institution of our social order is impli- 
cated in this fundamental contradiction: that we deal out crime, of unequal 
opportunity and exploitation with one hand while dealing out with the other 
the high morality of uplift and compassion. Even as a missionary in India 
for many years in the practices of the church itself it was made clear to me, 
that the West could not export brotherhood except as “brotherhood limited.” 
It could not, in those days, consistently seek the ultimate, universal “com- 
munity of God.” The point of this historical sketch is that the birth of 
freedom for which the world is waiting, is probably impossible within the 
old national moulds. What will be the nature of the new moulds in which 
a purer democracy can be cast? Can we scientifically and unemotionally 
answer this question: How can we help our nation and all the nations to 
health, and sanity and strength? 


The Asian Indians, in their nationalist movement, said they were 
building a “nation within a nation.” This, “nation within a nation,” became 
the great slogan of their struggle for national independence. The greater 
portion of their nationalist movement of nonviolence consisted of the positive 
elements of the constructive work program which are suggested by the “nation 
within a nation.” This was a vast and complicated nation-wide social-eco- 
nomic program which scarcely left any aspect of life or a single Indian village 
outside its range. I will give only enough of its elements to indicate the 
positiveness of the nonviolent approach in its suggestiveness for our dis- 
cussion. How many Americans, for example, realize that as a part of the 
Indian nonviolence, the nationalists under Ghandi’s leadership organized 
India’s production for consumption village-wise and arranged exchange of 
village products throughout the length and breadth of the land. It was this 
which gave the reality to the boycott of English goods. More directly appli- 
cable to our discussion was the nationalists’ writing of a constitution for the 
new India, long before they were a free people. An economic planning 
board was set up with Jawaharlal Nehru, the present prime minister, as its 
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head; and over many years this board was trying to chart the course that the 
new India’s economic development would take through a series of Five-Year 
Plans up to twenty-five years. India is today reaping the fruit of all this 
effort to get the new nation ready for the responsibilities they were to face 
when Britain should “quit India.” 

Our task is something like that: It is to build the new world now 
within the shapes of the old world, and to prepare it for its tasks when it shall 
finally take over. It is the peoples’ task, and it is the peoples’ awareness 
and strength that is to be developed. None of the shapes of the old world 
are available to the people, or appropriate for their purposes not even the 
United Nations. Assuming that we could bring popular pressure upon our 
Government, which is still the meaning of democracy, how can we make 
the United Nations as now constituted more than an association of national 
state departments? How can we make it more than a sounding board for 
national foreign policies? How do we bring our popular pressure to bear 
in the international arena where it is now so important, but where, as the 
people, we have no representation? We have to begin with the plain hard 
facts that the people’s power and authority will have to be to develop them- 
selves and their new world within the old arrangements, which provide no 
democratic procedures to the people under democratic law. Whatever is 
available to us within our nations is unavailable to us out there beyond our 
borders; out in international affairs where the final arbiter is always unilateral 
resort to war and “international law” is still only nomenclature. 


When we recently took our “Atom-Armed U. S. Sth Fleet” within 30 
miles of Russian satellite, Bulgaria, for naval maneuvers, at least one person 
was overawed by the responsibility for what was fittingly called “Operation 
Deep Water.” It was Vice Admiral Charles R. Brown, who was in charge. 
He expressed his great misgivings, and said he thought the time was coming 
“when we have got to get another formula.” He thought that when the day 
came “when our power to destroy the world, to commit suicide — when that 
comes, I don’t know. The decision is beyond the President and it is beyond 
Congress. Humanity has to make this decision.” Now taking those words 
seriously, how does humanity make this or any decision? Will it make the 
right decision while supporting its nations in their war preparations and war 
making? Where and how does humanity bring its pressure to bear? Can it 
provide those necessary pressures if it has failed to develop the forms through 
which its pressures may be devoted, ammembled and made effective? 


A nonviolent revolution is never negative except in its negation of the 
negation of its positive for which it is organized. Our great positive for which 
we must now be ready to give our lives is world order under law. This 
is the formula of democracy — world order under law. You only have 
disorder under any unilateral use of force. The force which supports law is 
organized and is democratic. The force which asserts national might, however 
efficient, is disorganized and chaotic force. It is undemocratic reliance upon 
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force. But our positive is negated by many of the present uses being made 

of our nationalisms. We, therefore, cannot approach our positive without 

refusing to support our nations in their war making and in the deeper aggres- 

sions which all war making serves. Together this great positive, and its present 

essential negation, constitute our world nonviolent revolution — the only j 
revolution which can capture and control all the revolutions and restore to 

man his sovereign control over all the works of his hand. 
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THE SECOND TENTH 
Bruce L. MELVIN AND CATHERINE H. VAN SICKLER 


That one tenth of the population now living in our country will become 
patients in mental hospitals before they die is a commonly accepted fact. But 
what about the second or third tenth, those who suffer from one or more 
of the many forms of mental illness but whose records do not go into the 
statistics? This paper is a report of a pilot study made to help answer that 
question, and at the same time to find possible societal ways for prevention. 
The theories behind the study were two: (1) In our society every individual 
suffers from tension as he reacts to his complicated environment, part of 
which reaction is separateness or anomie and from which emotional malad- 
justment results. (2) In our society, as among all peoples, there exist various 
ways of draining off the emotional tensions, or perhaps we may say psychic 
energy, which if not done is likely to result in emotional disturbance or some 
psychomatic illness. The emotional disturbance is likely to reflect a state of 
anomie. Anomie is defined as a state of emotional disorganization of the 
individual on the one hand and societal disorganization on the other hand.’ 
We assumed that the state of anomie is a prominent element in American 
culture and that it was a factor in the anxiety suffered by the women who 
were interviewed in making this study. 


The Research Design 


The study of which this is a report was made in the summer of 1955 by 
means of interviews with fifty women patients of a general practitioner. 
These fifty were selected by use of his card file from some two thousand; 
their records were such that there seemed to be no question about the ac- 
curacy of the diagnoses as stemming from anxiety. Part of the fifty had 
experienced so-called “psychosomatic disturbances” while others manifested 
no such symptoms. The homes of these women were is a section of Prince 
Georges County, Maryland, located within the metropolitan area of Washing- 
ton, D. C. None had been in any hospital for mental illness, nor had any 
gone through an operation involving the endocrine system or the uterus, such 
as might have been reflected in their emotional states when they had visited 
the doctor. 

Based on the theory of separateness or anomie the following hypotheses 
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were formulated: (a) spontaneous participation in group activities could aid 
in preventing the emergence of anxiety; (b) aside or within the group 
activities the opportunity for creative or artistic expression could serve the 
same end; (c) everybody within our society experiences emotional conflicts; 
(d) direction of emotional energy into freeing-tension group participation may 
prevent the formation of a neurotic condition, or even effect cures. Jung 
states: “The creative activity of the imagination frees man from his bondage 
to the ‘nothing but’ and liberates in him the spirit of play.” as Schiller says, 
“Man is human only when he is playing.”? Another way of expressing the 
same idea is, “Psychotic desocialization occurs in those who have not de- 
veloped the ability to use the mechanism of association in social groups to 
avoid psychotic anxiety.”? A simple questionnaire was used to secure age, 
material status, occupation of interviewee, occupation of husband, national- 
ity, number of children at home and away from home, horizontal mobility, 
economic status and social participation, including ritualistic activities. Data 
on the first eight categories were secured to find whether they might have a 
bearing on the last, social participation. Of the fifty women studied thirty- 
three were forty years of age and below and seventeen were sixty and above. 
The median age of the younger group was 36.5 years while that of the older 
group was 61.3. Of the fifty women forty-four were married and lived with 
their husbands, one was divorced, and the remaining five were widows. Of 
the widows three were among the older group and two in the younger group. 
All had borne children. Classifications of symptoms taken from the medical 
records were those used by the American Psychiatric Association. The theory 
involving symptomology was stated as follows: 


The symptoms are due to a chronic and exaggerated state of 
normal physiological expression of emotion, with the feeling or sub- 
jective part repressed. Such long continual visceral states may eventu- 
ally lead to structural changes.‘ 


Of the cases studied, forty-one were suffering from what comes under 
the general heading of Psychophysiologic Autonomic and Visceral Disorders. 
The most prevalent symptoms, twenty-one out of the fifty-one, can be grouped 
under the general heading of Psychophysiologic Gastrointestinal Reaction. 
Nine cases were diagnosed as anxiety only; that is, a condition characterized 
by anxious expectation which is to be differentiated from normal appre- 
hension or fear. 


A Few Comparisons 


Though the object of the research here discussed was to find clues on 
how to maintain mental health or to effect cures of emotional disturbances, it 
has seemed pertinent to relate a few conclusions made by investigators as 
causal factors of emotional maladies within our society, and make a few 
comparisons from our study. The question we posed for ourselves at this 
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point was, “Do the conclusions made by other researchers as to causes, or 
societal factors that accompany emotional disturbances, hold for the fifty 
women we interviewed?” The foci for comparisons were on stratification, 
home ownership, horizontal mobility, housework, and religion. 

Hollingshead and Redlich found in the area of New Haven, Connecticut, 
that a disproportion of schizophrenic cases came from the lowest stratum 
and the lower segment of the next to the lowest stratum of society. One 
reason for this is apparently the frustrations suffered by persons striving to 
rise in the social scale.’ &* We cannot pass judgment on this conclusion since 
we did not study the vertical mobility of the women or their husbands, but 
our data did indicate definitely that frustrations had played a major role 
in the emergence of anxiety states. The frustrations may have been re- 
lated to the social strata. 

The occupations of the husbands were used as criteria of social stratifi- 
cation in forming our conclusions. In the so-called “hierarchy of occupations” 
the husbands were in the professional, managerial, clerical, sales and other 
similar level groups, though the highest number were classified as craftsmen, 
which we judged to be in the middle stratum of society. As to the women 
themselves, forty-one were houskeepers only; nine were employed outside the 
home. The income of the families to which the fifty women belonged aver- 
aged approximately five hundred dollars above that of Prince Georges 
County where the study was made, but near the average of the District of 
Columbia. 

Dunham and Faris have suggested that home ownership may be an index 
to the prevalence of mental disorders; the greater percentage of home owner- 
ship the smaller the rate of mental illness.’ Of course in the areas studied by 
Faris and Dunham such a conclusion could be easily drawn but our data 
leave us with more questions in this respect than conclusions. Thirty-six out 
of the fifty women, or a little more than seventy per cent lived in their own 
homes. Most of these homes were detached one-family dwellings, and in 
only one case was there overcrowding. We can only conclude that whether 
home ownership or lack of home ownership is associated with mental illness 
depends on the social situation; or the nature of the locality and localities may 
be characterized by either or both vertical and horizontal mobility. 


We are inclined to believe that horizontal mobility within an area may 
be a factor in creating isolation, hence anomie and consequent mental dis- 
turbances. Horizonta! mobility creates the social situation; neighbors move, 
old acquaintances are lost, individuals become isolates. It is therefore the 
social situation which becomes the precipitating agent in the emergence of 
the malady. Of the fifty women who were interviewed 29 or almost 60 per 
cent had the same address in 1955 (when the study was made) as in 1949, 
and the remaining fifteen had moved only once in this period. But the area 
was in process of change; the white people were moving out and Negroes 
moving in; all the fifty women were white. The character of an area is of 
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great importance in studying causal forces in mental illness. This conclusion 
which our findings imply is in accordance with those of E. Gartly Jaco who 
found that in high-rate schizophrenic communities social isolation was a 
marked locality characteristic.® 

Now as to housework. Alverez’ maintains that many psychic disturb- 
ances of women are due to their engaging only in housework: women working 
in the home are bored. Housework, though apparently easy, may become 
drudgery; the woman thus becomes to herself a drudge, the husband makes 
interesting contacts by means of his occupation outside the home. Looked 
at on the surface, data on these women seem to confirm Alverez’s theory. 
But the weakness of the conclusion is shown by the fact that some 2,450 
other women whose records were in the doctor’s files —- and a large pro- 
portion of whom did only housework — did not suffer from symptoms of 
anxiety. Some authorities hold, however, that women are more susceptible 
to mental disturbances than men." 

Writers on emotional disorders claim that religion plays a part. Among 
the most noted of these is C. G. Jung who says: 


A religious attitude is an element in psychic life whose importance 
can hardly be overrated. And it is precisely for the religious outlook 
that the sense of historical continuity is indispensable." 


Our study could approach the problem of religion only in terms of 
church membership and attendance at church services; a probe into the sub- 
jective or psychic aspects of the individuals’ emotional religious life could not 
be made. However, church membership did not seem to act as a deterrent to 
the psychosomatic illnesses and anxieties. Of the total fifty, forty-nine were 
members of a church. Their church affiliations were mostly with the well- 
established denominations, which if one can accept Pfautz’s conclusion are 
largely secularized."* The breakdown in membership was: Protestants 31, 
Catholics 15, Greek Orthodox 2, Armenian 1. As to attendance, twenty-six 
reported going to services once a week, though three attended more frequently, 
twenty-one attended once a month but less than once a week. The remainder 
were very irregular, on the average going less than once a month. Of those 
regularly attending, five were officers in the church. 

The one conclusion apparently that can be drawn is that church at- 
tendance may have been a routine practice and that it did not provide for a 
sense of oneness thus relieving the patient of anomie, and, at the same time, 
acting as a channel through which emotional tenseness could pass. This leaves 
us with the problem of social participation. 


Social Participation 


Hence we now seek an answer to this question: “Are the women who 
suffer from anxiety and psychosomatic afflictions active participants in group 
affairs, and/or do they engage in some pattern of creative endeavor?” Our 
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search was to find forms of participation which might serve to give the 
women a sense of belonging to some group or interest outside the home. 

Social participation as examined excluded attendance at church services 
but included activity in all other organizations such as special church groups, 
PTA, women’s clubs and community affairs. 

Whether nonparticipation is a cause or a result of the emotional dis- 
turbance could not in these cases be categorically determined, but that they 
go together was confirmed. The individual who is not accepted withdraws 
into isolation. These women were not on the whole active participants in 
the numerous groups available to them. The findings were: Of the fifty 
women (1) twenty-three participated in nothing and eleven only once a 
month or less; (2) seven others participated in something once a month but 
less than once a week; (3) nine participated in some function outside the 
home once or more a week—thus of the total only nine might participate in 
activities sufficiently to influence their emotional life in a way to combat 
a feeling of isolation; (4) age was not a determining factor in participation 
since three of the nine who engaged in group activities were above sixty 
years of age and six below; (5) employment might act as a deterrent against 
emotional disturbances, but this is doubtful since, of the twenty-three who 
did absolutely nothing in any way of participation seven were gainfully 
employed. Whether these were employed because they were emotionally 
disturbed or their employment contributed to their disturbances there was no 
way to determine. 

Since as suggested above emotional imbalance is known to be associ- 
ated with some family situation, the question of intra and co-operative family 
activities arose. All the women of the study had borne children as stated 
though only thirty-three had children living at home when _ interviewed. 
Most of those whose children were at home of course were of the younger 
age group. 

Intrafamily activities were very restricted; thirty-seven of the fifty engaged 
in no family ritual such as offering thanks at the table or reading together. 
In nine cases the families did read together. The greatest unity was found 
in movie attendance; twenty-three families attended together. This could 
afford very little reciprocal relationship. Families listened to radio and 
watched TV together but these practices seem to have been escapes rather 
than co-operative constructive participation. Intrafamily interaction de- 
signed to promote pleasure, or which might be designated as play, had a 
very minor place in the family life of the women who provided our data. 


Three Cases 


Two contrasting cases attest to the value of participation and creative 
activities in alleviating anxiety. One of these, Mrs. L., was isolated from 
the community, though ostensibly the difficulty lay within her home. She 
worked only as a housewife; her husband was a mechanic in a garage earning 
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$72.50 per week from which he gave her forty dollars to defray the home 
expenses which included the upkeep of two daughters, fourteen and twelve 
years of age. No reciprocal or co-operative family life existed in the home. 
Though members of a Protestant church, neither attended. The husband 
and wife went no place together; they only watched television on the rare 
occasions when he spent an evening with the family. Sometimes Mrs. L. 
went to fire-house dances with female friends and likewise attended baby 
showers. Though Mrs. L. stated that she would like to find employment, 
she was fearful and became confused and nervous when among people. 
She continued to suffer from the anxiety malady. 

As respects Mrs. R., the picture was much brighter. Mrs. R. was 
married, with two children, ages fourteen and nine. Her husband was a 
government worker earning $7,000 a year. Both she and her husband have 
M.A. degrees. Her difficulties emerged during the war when her husband 
was in the armed forces. As she stated the situation, she was “ready for 
an institution.” Her first move was to join the League of Women Voters. 
At the time of the interview she attended and participated in nine different 
organizations including church groups three to four times a week, and political 
and similar group organization meetings once or more a month. She had 
joined these from a sense of compulsion. The greatest constructive influence, 
according to Mrs. R.’s judgment, has come from participation in a square 
dance club. The whole family attended the dance together and participation 
in the dance group, Mrs. R. believed, had helped the whole family. 

A third case was that of Mrs. K., a thirty-eight-year-old housewife who 
was a high-school graduate. The annual family income was between seven 
and eight thousand dollars. The husband, a mechanical engineer, has an 
M.A. degree. Several years before the study, Mrs. K. came to the family 
physician with gastrointestinal disturbances; the trouble proved to be func- 
tional. Creative activity effected a cure. After seeing a hooked rug made 
by a friend, she took a course in rug making. The rugs she then made were 
greatly admired by her acquaintances. From that she organized classes 
herself in rug making, joined a homemakers club and square dance club. 
In the three years preceding the interview with her, she had not visited a 
doctor’s office. Through creative activity she had become more than ac- 
cepted by her peers, she had become a leader. 


Implications 


Whether emotional difficulties are proportionally on the increase is an 
academic question. But that to cope with the demands of our modern im- 
personalized mechanical culture requires emotional health cannot be disputed. 
The women selected for interviews confirm the conclusion as shown by the 
doctor’s files that emotional disturbances are inextricably interwoven with 
physical ill health,“ though manifestations of anxiety may be both functional 
and physical." 
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Every person in our society is subject to cultural and specific group 
influences. In his reaction to these influences, tensions form within the 
psyche of the human personality. These tensions, like compressed steam, 
may lose their power if channelled off properly, but if not, an explosion 
designated as psychopathology is likely to occur. Among the strongest 
tension-forming forces in our Western culture it is believed are the stimuli 
hurled at every individual by his peer group, the school, the TV, the news- 
papers, and other forms of impersonal contacts. Every individual is con- 
stantly reminded that he can and should excel, surpass all others. To “make 
the better mousetrap” has become a dominating goal in our society. The 
All-American, the beauty contest winner, the movie star, the millionaire, the 
highest officer in some club, in fact, the leader, receives the rewards, is ac- 
cepted not in his own group alone but in many. Our culture rewards the 
person who can attain publicity. 


Here is the crucial question for society: “If mental health among indi- 
viduals is to be maintained, where are individuals to find the values and 
channels through which the individual psyche can be relieved of tensions?” 
This study suggests that wholesome play including creative activities is at 
least a partial answer. This position is supported by successful group 
psychotherapy in institutions. Thus: “For those neurotics who believe them- 
selves to be unique and unwanted, the group can help them to a feeling of 
belonging as they come to be accepted.” 


This is the straw in the wind pointing to prevention. If group discussion, 
the drama and the dance can be used to cure schizophrenia, anxiety and 
other emotional disturbances, surely they can be serviceable in preven- 
tion.” & ™ Herein lies a major problem in community organization, in in- 
dustry’s relation to the public and to its own employees. It is not inappropri- 
ate to suggest that both men and women need places where they can express 
themselves. 

The responsibilities of community — the public — to check the ravages 
of mental ill-health have been accepted only in a few areas."? Eminent psy- 
chiatrists and religionists exhort people to “Love or Perish’™; to secure 
“Peace of Mind’?’ and “Peace of Soul’” through religion. The findings of 
this study in no way contradict the assumptions upon which such exhortations 
are based. If the individual can find his or her identification and partici- 
pation in and through the confessional, the communion, baptism or only as- 
sociation with others as the religious organizations may provide, these same 
ritualistic activities and personal contacts may help to correct the ravages of 
the community, including the parental and cultural environment within 
which the reacting somopsychic boys and girls and men and women have 
developed deviant personalities. Though causal factors undoubtedly lie within 
an environment that does not provide channels by which the individual psyche 
can be detentioned,” the social situation may be such as to counter the 
negative forces. 
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Some Old Methods 


The experience of peoples over centuries may offer suggestions as to 
how to prevent emotional breakdowns. It was suggested above that men and 
women should talk, be able to communicate with each other. It is through 
telling other people about their own problems that tensions are relieved and 
the individual can find his or her role in the group. And talking is one 
form of play. 

“Play is a function of living.” “Play is a voluntary activity.” “Play is 
not ordinary or real life.” “It...assumes fixed form as a cultural phe- 
nomenon.” “It creates order, is order. Into an imperfect world and into 
the confusion of life it brings a temporary, a limited perfection.” “It is 
invested with the noblest qualities we are capable of perceiving in things: 
rhythm and harmony.” “Ritual is thus in the main a matter of shows, repre- 
sentations, dramatic performances, imaginative actualizations of a vicarious 
nature.” Culturally, especially in China, the music and the dance had pur- 
pose; “to keep the world in its right course and to force nature into bene- 
volence towards man.”™ 

One more idea about play, the dance, is pertinent. “The dance provides 
a common meeting ground, a universal language by which people may under- 
stand each other better. Like all symbolic forms of expression (and cere- 
monial dances are symbolic dances) they provide an effective means of 
reaching and altering the deeper inner feelings, habitual attitudes hidden 
for the most part from consciousness. These dances have always served the 
purpose of releasing and resolving inner tensions in universal human situ- 
ations of crisis, attended by inner stress and strain and emotional upheaval. 
They are an age-old way of maintaining psychic equilibrium in times of 
crisis.” i+ aor 

Despite the fact that the research here reported was a pilot study, its 
findings, though inconclusive, certainly suggest the way to needed research 
into the field of community and institutional activities as preventive and 
curative forces in the field of mental health. Our findings point to the 
conclusion that the problem of the second and third tenths, or even for the 
first tenth, in prevention, may lie in efficient community organization, organi- 
zation for wholesomeness and fullness in living. 
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This Section will be devoted to incidents and decisions that deter or 
promote progress toward the betterment of human relations in any or all of 
the institutional areas of the national or international scene. 


I 
THE SHADE OF HITLER AT HIGHLANDER 


There assembled at Highlander the leaders of every major race incident 
in the South. —MaARVIN GRIFFIN, Governor of Georgia 


We have been rather boastful of our 25th Anniversary Seminar and the 
presence of the 179 participants, and outstanding leaders encouraged us to 
believe that our present program is sound. 

Governor Griffin of Georgia thinks otherwise and has branded the 
Seminar on the South Thinking Ahead as a “Communist Training School.” 
Speaking through the Georgia Commission on Education, set up to prevent 
integration, he says the gathering was for the purpose of “discussing methods 
and tactics of precipitating racial strife and tension.” 

Since 1953 hundreds of Southern community leaders have openly and 
honestly taken part in scores of Highlander workshops on the subject of 
integration. In celebration of Highlander’s 25th Anniversary, a distinguished 
group of courageous Southern leaders were brought together over Labor Day 
week-end; and adults committed to democratic solutions of social problems 
were invited to enroll for a discussion of “The South Thinking Ahead.” 
Highlander takes pride and assumes full responsibility for the speakers 
and discussion leaders selected and for the program itself. However, we 
had only such information of the participants as they themselves furnished us. 
For example, Ed Friend, Gov. Griffin’s undercover agent, said he was a free- 
lance photographer and water pollution expert for the State of Georgia. He 
gave the name of an Atlanta college professor as a reference. There was 
no way of knowing that he was a White Citizens Council member or sym- 
pathizer and an official “infiltrator.” 

Georgia’s undercover agent’s report of participants includes along with 
the Rev. Martin Luther King, Aubrey Williams and Mrs. Rosa Parks, the 
name of an alleged Daily Worker reporter. Since this charge has not been 
verified, we can only say that Highlander did not and does not welcome 
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enrollment of anyone with a totalitarian philosophy whether from the extreme 
right or from the extreme left. In these troubled times, nothing but more 
trouble can come from the White Citizens Councils’ and the Communist 
Party’s infiltration into groups earnestly seeking a democratic solution to our 
problems. Both are morally bankrupt and have nothing to offer. We want 
only those at Highlander who do their own thinking. 

The interest in Highlander of Georgia’s segregationists dates from our 
inviting the Koinonia Farms of Americus, Georgia, to hold their children’s 
camp here after the children were run out of Georgia. 

We are enclosing our Statement of Policy which guided Highlander 
in the recent Seminar and has been the basis on which our program has 
been worked out for many, many years, also excerpts from a speech to the 
White Citizens Council meeting in New Orleans made by Governor Griffin. 
Should the Georgia Governor proceed with his announced plan of distri- 
buting a quarter of a million copies of a slick, illustrated attack on High- 


lander you might find the enclosed material enlightening. 





EpiTor’s NOTE: 


Myles Horton 
Highlander Folk School 
Monteagle, Tennessee 


Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you and shall 
say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. 


DEMAGOGUERY 


Excerpts from Southern Regional 
Citizens Council Speech by Gover- 
nor Marvin Griffin of Georgia 


New Orleans, May 1956 


It was only in 1954 that the 
Supreme Court of the U. S. wholly 
without authority arrogated unto 
itself the right to change the law 
of the land. 


For the nine men who sit upon 
the Supreme Court to usurp these 
powers which do not belong to 
them but which belong exclusively 


to Congress and to the states is a 





—The Christ 


DEMOCRACY 
Official Statement of Policy, High- 
lander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tennessee 


We reaffirm our faith in democ- 
racy as a goal that will bring dignity 
and freedom to all; in democracy as 
an expanding concept encompassing 
human relations from the smallest 
community organization to interna- 
tional structure; and permeating all 
economic, social and political activ- 
ities. 

Democracy to us means that mem- 
bership in the human family entitles 
all to freedom of thought and religion, 
to equal rights to a livelihood, educa- 
tion and health; to equal opportunity 
to participate in the cultural life of 
the community and to equal access 
to public services. 

We hold that democracy is inactive 
unless workers are given a full voice 
in industry through unions; or farmers 
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monumental fall which is shock- 
ing, outrageous, and reprehensive. 
Such fraudulent conduct, my 
friends, imposes no_ obligations 
upon the states to acquiesce or up- 
on the people to bow their necks 


to this new form of tyranny. 


Let me say to you tonight as we 
counsel together, do not be con- 
cerned about what is said by the 

radicals, 
the 


communists, pekoes, 
N.A.A.C.P.,  A.D.A., 

worlders and all that motley group 
of crackpots who are clamoring for 


one- 


desegregation and mongrelization. 


You may take a map of the 
world today; wherever you find a 
country populated by a black race, 
the colored race or a mongrel race, 
the Christian religion has not been 
able to survive. The white people 
have missionaries there now trying 
to keep alive a spark of the 


Christian religion. 


The white race are the only 
people able the 
Christian religion. 


to perpetuate 


Mongrelization of the people in 
America will follow school inte- 
gration on the social level. It will 
bring with it destruction of the 
Christian religion. Integration will 





destroy both the race and religion. | 


are given a voice in the market place 
through cooperatives; or when free- 
dom of thought and discussion is 
limited; that democracy is outlawed 
by legally entrenched discrimination 
and segregation; that there must be 
diversity of approach but each step 
must be in conformity with the goal, 
which is dishonored by each undemo- 
cratic act. 

With a democratic goal, we are in 
a position to fight anything that gets 
in the way, whether it be totalitarian 
communism, or fascism or monopoly 
dominated capitalism. 

The purpose of Highlander Folk 
School is to assist in creating leader- 
ship for democracy. Our services are 
available to labor, farm, community, 
religious, and civic organizations 
working toward a democratic goal. 

The nature of a specific educational 
program will be determined by the 
needs of the students. 

Use of the services of the School 
by individual organizations will be in 
accordance with their own policies 
so long as these policies do not con- 
flict with the purposes of the school. 
A staff member will assist in planning 
and coordinating all programs. 

The policies and programs of the 
School are wholly determined by an 
Executive Council composed of the 
staff and recognized Southern leaders. 

Highlander Folk School is support- 
ed by contributions from individuals, 
organizations served by the School, 
foundations and tuition. 

The times call for an affirmative 

program, based on a positive 

goal. An army of democracy 
deeply rooted in the lives, strug- 
gles and traditions of the Ameri- 
can people must be created. 
By broadening the scope of de- 
mocracy to include everyone, 
and deepening the concept to 
include every relationship, the 
army of democracy would be so 
vast and so determined that 


nothing undemocratic could stand 
in its path. 
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II 


DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE 
PREAMBLE 


FREEDOM and human dignity are in grave jeopardy in the Union of 
South Africa today. The Government of that nation continues to extend 
relentlessly its racist policy of apartheid into the economic, educational, 
religious and other areas of life. The countless indignities inflicted on millions 
of South African people represent a long and tragic reversal of freedom. 

The Government has arrested and charged with high treason 156 men 
and women of all races, including some of the foremost non-white leaders 
whose main endeavor appears to have been to strive for equal rights for all. 
Hundreds of non-white families have been evicted from their homes and their 
land has been turned over to whites. After twenty-one years of virtual 
disenfranchisement of the Africans, now the Colored voters are being deprived 
of the right of voting with the Europeans. The Bantu Education Act, the 
goal of which is to prepare Africans for a subservient role in a white man’s 
society, is being vigorously implemented. In recent months, the South African 
Government has dared to declare its power to forbid men of different color 
to worship God together and has even extended this oppressive apartheid 
policy into the medical services by ordering the rigid segregation of nurses. 

All men who believe in human dignity and the principle that freedom 
is not the prerogative of a single ethnic group no longer dare to remain 
silent in the face of this widening repression of reason and justice. As a 
matter of conscience we call upon freedom-loving people everywhere to 
adhere to this declaration. 


DECLARATION 


We Support the overwhelming majority of the South African people, non- 
white and white, in their determination to achieve the basic human rights 
that are the rightful heritage of all men. In the spirit of the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights adopted on December 10, 1948, by the General 
Assembly on the United Nations, we declare our conviction: 


THAT NO GOVERNMENT may with justice discriminate against any of 
its people because of “race, color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status.” 
The Government of the Union of South Africa does so discriminate 
against all of its people whose skins are other than white. 


THAT “ALL ARE EQUAL before the law and are entitled without any 
discrimination to equal protection of the law.” The Government of the 
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Union of South Africa has denied the equality of its people before the 
law and written inequality into the law. 


THAT “EVERYONE has the right to leave the country, including his own, 
and to return to his country.” The Government of the Union of South 
Africa has denied to many of its leading citizens the right to leave their 
own country. 


THAT “EVERYONE has the right to freedom of opinion and expression.” 
The South African Government has victimized white and non-white 
leaders who have exercised this right. 


THAT “EVERYONE has the right to take part in the government of his 
country.” Only one-fifth of the citizens of South Africa control the 
Government and have forcibly denied participation in it to the remaining 
four-fifths who constitute the majority. 


We call on all men devoted to these principles to join in supporting this 
Declaration of Conscience and in designating December 10, 1957, Human 
Rights Day, as a Day of Protest against the organized inhumanity of the 
apartheid policies of the Government of South Africa. 

We ask them to join us in calling on the Government of the Union of 
South Africa to honor its moral and legal obligations as a signatory to the 
United Nations Charter by honoring the Declaration of Human Rights. 

We call upon members of all free associations — churches, universities, 
trade unions, business and professional organizations, veterans and other 
groups — to petition their organizations and their governments to use their 
influence to bring about a peaceful, just and democratic solution in South 
Africa. 

We call upon all men and women to mobilize the spiritual and moral 
forces of mankind on this Day of Protest to demonstrate to the Government 
of the Union of South Africa that free men abhor its policies and will not 
tolerate the continued suppression of human freedom. We seek to persuade 
the South African Government, before it reaches the point of no return, that 
only in democratic equality is there lasting peace and security. 


Sponsored by the AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE ON AFRICA. 
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The Editor’s Postscript 
AN AMERICAN “DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE” 


' John Gunther’s letter accompanying the release of “A Declaraticn 
of Conscience’” sponsored by the American Committee on Africa—a 
worthy group promoting in this instance interest and action in behaif 
of certain victims of the South African Government's edict of aparthetd 
—of necessity contains an apologetic note acknowledging concern 
about racial tensions in our own country, but offering as an ameliorat- 
ing factor that our founding documents declare liberty, equality and 
fraternity for all citizens of our republic. 


Comparisons are odious—sometimes ‘‘odorous’’—and in this case 
perhaps best not made. For it is common knowledge that our national 
and state governments are not sans reproche in the application of our 
fundamental doctrines. Actions speak louder than words and unfor- 
tunately the actuality of our Constitutional law, recognized as approach- 
ing the ideal for social living, has not been realized; its spirit has not 
left the pages of our Constitution to operate effectually to the point 
of fair racial participation in our national community. The revered 
document exists too much as an idealistic theory that we proudly refer 
to in moments of patriotic zeal. But Law has no existence until it is 
vitalized by action. Perhaps these skeletons in our national and state 
governmental closets, tacitly acknowledged, need to be brought out 
into the open. Some truths need vocalization. 


It is not generally acknowledged that much of the current and 
growing disregard for law and order in the interrelationships of the 
citizens of our country is an age-long accretion. And its growth and 
development cannot be written down only against the mob, the unedu- 
cated, undisciplined rabble; these misguided, often moronic, individuals 
live in a climate of opinion that is favorable to their instinctive and 
inhumane behavior. They take their cue from their community, even 
from certain agents of our government; those so-called “leaders” at 
our national policy—many of them seated in high places of our govein- 
ment, in Congress itself—who are charged under oath to support and 
direct the execution of the law of the land as it is written in our Con- 
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stitution. When these “representatives of the people” flaunt the 
highest law of the land and lend their mental cleverness to schemes 
for rendering null and void the fundamental doctrines of our land, 
they by their example in spirit and in action become the “master minds” 
in the consequent anarchical conditions. 


Perhaps we need an American Committee on America, a group 
consecrated and dedicated to the vital task of creating a constructive 
climate of opinion; a Committee wise enough to seek the truth wlh:ich 
shall make us free; a Committee that will publish and denounce sub- 
versions of justice; a Committee that will create a climate of opinion 
that can and will offset and rout the demagogical forces that are dis- 
rupting our national life and belittling our national reputation abroad. 
Perhaps we need an American Declaration of Conscience, subscribed 
to by the millions of fair-minded Americans who need to stand up ad 
be counted! 


A. OH. W. 
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